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Note sur un crane brachycéphale et deux 
mandibules du mésolithique d’Israél 


DENISE FEREMBACH 


Chargée de recherches 
au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


Le crane et une des mandibules que nous allons décrire furent mis au jour en 
1953 dans l’ouadi Fallah (Nahbal Oren—Centre Carmel). Nous devons 4 I’obli- 
geance de leur inventeur, M. Olami, de Haifa, d’avoir pu les étudier 4 Jérusalem.* 
Ces piéces ont été trouvées 4 1m50 de profondeur, associées 4 une industrie 
natoufienne. Elles datent donc, ainsi qu'une autre mandibule et un autre maxil- 
laire supérieur découverts ultérieurement, du Mésolithique. 


I. DESCRIPTION DU CRANE 

Le crane est malheureusement incomplet; il y manque presque toute la face 
(sauf quelques fragments des os nasaux et le maxillaire supérieur), l’arcade 
sourciliére droite, le temporal gauche et une partie du droit, la région du foramen 
magnum. 

Il a da appartenir 4 une femme morte entre 35-40 ans: la sutture sagittale est 
fermée 4 l’obélion et légérement au-dessus de cette région et la suture coronale 
apparait 4 moitié synostosée latéralement. 


* Nous avons fait ce travail au Service des Antiquités de Jérusalem que dirige M.S. Yeivin. Nous le 
tfemercions vivement de l’accueil qu'il nous a réservé. Nous n’oublions pas non plus Mile E. Yeivin qui 
nous a signalé ce crane et nous a fait connaitre ce gisement 4 la fouille duquel elle a activement participé. 
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66 DENISE FEREMBACH 


Il se caractérise par sa capacité moyenne (euencéphalie), sa brachycranie, sa | 


hauteur porion-bregma en projection moyenne lorsqu’on la compare 4 sa lon- 
gueur maximum, basse par rapport 4 sa largeur; celle de sa calotte est modéré- 
ment élevée (tableau I). 


TABLEAU I 

Mesures et indices du crane de Fallah 
Long. max. 168 mm. I. cranien horiz. 80,4 
Long. G-I 159 mm. I.H/L au porion 61,3 
Larg. max. 135 mm. I.H/I au porion 76,3 
Larg. front. min. 98? mm. 1.H. calotte 61,3 
Large. front. max. 112 mm. I. fronto-par. tr. 72,6 
Haut. Po.-Br. dr. 103 mm. I. frontal-tr. 87,5? 
Haut. calotte 97,5 mm. I. frontal-sag. 85,2 
arc frontal 122 mm I. par. sag. 88,3 - 
arc pariétal 120 mm I. occip. sag. 87,0 
arc occipital 108? mm ép. bosses fr. g. 6 mm. 
corde frontale 104 mm. cap. cr. calc.? 1200 cc. 
corde pariétale 106 mm (méthode Pearson) 
corde occipitale 94? mm angle frontal (Schwalbe) 59° 


La complication de la suture coronale correspond 4 la catégorie 3 de la classi- 
fication de Broca, celle des sutures sagittale et lambdoide 4 la catégorie 4. Cette 
derniére posséde de plus de nombreux os wormiens dont la taille pour certains 
atteint le No. 4 de la classification de Broca. 


Norma verticalis. Vu pat dessus (P1.5A), le crane affecte une forme ovoide 
avec des bosses pariétales non saillantes. Les arcades sourciliéres sont petites, 
non bordées en arriére par une gouttiére. Le rapport entre le frontal minimum 
et le frontal maximum indique que son front diverge modérément. Son indice 
fronto-pariétal transverse le classe parmi les eurymétopes, c’est-a-dire parmi les 
fronts larges comparés a la largeur maximum du crane. 


Norma lateralis. Le crane, selon cette face (P1.5B), débute par une glabelle peu 
accusée (groupe II de la classification de Martin), soulignée par une dépression 
sus-glabellaire 4 peine marquée. L’indice fronto-sagittal correspond 4 un front 


* Nous avons utilisé la méthode de Lee Pearson pour calculer la capacité cranienne. Selon M. Dellembach 
et H. Kaufmann (1941), celle-ci donne des résultats relativement justes dans le cas de petites capacités. 
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a bombé. De direction tout d’abord légérement oblique sur un peu plus de la 


moitié de sa hauteur, celui-ci s’infléchit ensuite fortement pour se prolonger, 
aprés une légére dépression post-coronale, dans la courbe sagittale des pariétaux. 
Cette derniére suit une ligne droite sur environ le tiers de son parcours, puis 
descend rapidement en présentant un méplat dans la région du lambda. L’occi- 
pital se projette ensuite en arriére en une ébauche de chignon. Son indice occipito- 
sagittal correspond 4 un os bien incurvé. L’inion ne forme qu’une trés faible 
protubérance. 

Les lignes temporales supérieures ne sont pas visibles. L’écaille temporale, 
petite, bien arquée, posséde une incisure pariétale. La créte sus-mastoide, moyen- 
nement saillante, dessine une courbe réguliére; les mastoides sont plutét fortes 
pour un crane féminin et leur surface présente des crétes mastoides. Le trou 
auditif est piriforme. Enfin, les os nasaux, seule partie de la face subsistant avec 
le maxillaire supérieur, se projettent nettement vers l’avant. 


Norma posterior. Regardé par derriére, le crane montre une forme en ‘tente’; 
il s’élargit vers le bas principalement par son flanc gauche. Le sommet est ar- 
rondi, non caréné. 

Le relief nuchal apparait peu accusé. La ligne supréme saille en un léger 
bourrelet dans le tiers médian; la ligne supérieure est un peu plus forte, surtout 
latéralement, et la protubérance du tuberculum linearum petite. 


Norma facialis. La face manque sur ce crane fossile. Nous noterons le faible 


développement des bosses frontales et le type A de Cunningham et Schwalbe 
des arcades sourciliéres. 


Norma basilaris. Les axes du rocher et du tympanique se prolongent sensible- 
ment l'un I’autre. La rainure digastrique, aliongée, peu profonde, est bordée par 
une paramastoide elle aussi allongée et de développement modéré. 


Particularité. Il est probable que cette femme est morte de facon violente. Nous 
avons en effet remarqué sur le pariétal droit, prés de la suture sagittale, a la 
hauteur de l’obélion, la présence d’un trou de forme approximativement plan- 
concave, dont le plus grand diamétre orienté sagittalement, mesure 8 mm., le plus 
petit ne dépassant pas 4 mm. Les bords de cet orifice ne montrent aucune trace de 
cicatrisation. I] doit correspondre 4 un coup donné avec un petit instrument. 
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Résumé. Ce crane se caractérise essentiellement par ses petites dimensions, sa 
brachycranie, sa hauteur moyenne par rapport a sa longueur, basse par rapport 
a sa largeur, sa forme ovoide, la faiblesse de son relief musculaire, son front 
presque vertical sur un peu plus de la moitié de sa hauteur, se continuant en une 
courbe réguliére jusqu’au bregma, la rectitude de sa courbe sagittale aprés ce 
point suivie d'une descente brusque avec un méplat dans la région du lambda, la 
légére projection de son occipital vers l’arriére, sa forme en ‘tente’ et arrondie au 
sommet lorsqu’on le regarde par derriére. 
Par l'ensemble de ces caractéres, ce crane se rattache 4 la race alpine. 


II. LES MAXILLAIRES SUPERIEURS 
Des deux maxillaires supérieurs que nous avons examinés, l'un appartient 
au crane précédent (nous l'appellerons A), l'autre fut découvert au cours des 
fouilles faites par le Département de Préhistoire de l'Université hebraique et 
le Service des Antiquités (nous l’appellerons B). 


TABLEAU II 
Mesures et indices des palais de Fallah 


A B A B 
Long. max.alv. 55 mm. 51? mm. long. palais -- 40? mm. 
Larg. max.alv. 55? mm. 66 mm. larg. palais 31 mm. 38 mm. 
I. max. alv. 100? 117,6? I. palais — 95,0? 


Long. P1-M3d. 42 mm. 39 mm. long. P1-M3g. 41 mm. 39 mm. 


Le maxillaire A est de petite dimension (tableau II) si on le compare 4 celui 
des races humaines modernes (Martin [1928}); les mesures de l'autre sont un 
peu plus élevées. 

Alors que le premier a un indice maxillo-alvéolaire dolichouranique, c’est- 
a-dire que sa largeur maxillo-alvéolaire est relativement étroite par rapport a 
sa longueur, le deuxiéme a un indice brachyuranique et son palais est brachy- 
staphylin. 


III. LES MANDIBULES 


La mandibule trouvée avec le crane est entiére (nous l’appellerons A). Celle 
mise au jour par la suite (nous l’appellerons B) ne posséde ni son condyle droit, 
ni, 4 gauche, toute la portion au-dela de la deuxiéme molaire. 
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TABLEAU III 
Mesures et indices des mandibules de Fallab 


A B A B 
Long. totale 91mm. 96?mm. — ép.enproj.enM2M3 16mm. 18 mm. 
Long. corps 85mm. 81 mm. | ép. réelleen P2M1 12mm. 13 mm. 
Larg. bicond. 120mm. | €p. réelleen M1M2 13mm.  14,5mm. 
Larg. bigon. 100mm. — ép. réelleen M2M3 15mm. 16 mm. 
Larg. biment. 40mm. 40,5mm. | larg.max.cond.g. 8mm. — 
Larg. br. mont. g 32mm. 32 mm. | long.max.cond.g. 21mm. — 
H. br. mont. g. 62mm. 54?mm. — anglement.Broca 79° 76° 
H. symphyse 32mm. 30 mm. | angle mand. 103° — 
H. corps P2M1 28mm. 30 mm. | I. long. larg. 75,8 ~~ 
H. corps M1M2 27mm. 27 mm. I. br. mont. 61,6 59,3? 
H. corps M2M3 28mm. 27 mm. I. largeur 83,3 — 
ép.en proj.P2M1 12mm. 14 mm. I. robustesse 51,9 63,0 
ép.en proj. MIM2 14mm. 17 mm. ___ I. dobliquité 96,2 88,7 


La mandibule A. De dimensions moyennes, cette mandibule (Pl. 5 C) posséde 
aussi un indice de branche montante et un indice de robustesse (ou d’épaisseur 
relative) moyens. L’indice d’obliquité indique un corps sensiblement vertical et 
l'indice de longueur-largeur, une mandibule plutét large par rapport a sa 
longueur. 

Nous signalerons, sur la branche horizontale, l’absence de prognathisme et 
d'échancrure sous-mentale, la présence d’une éminence mentonniére formant 
un triangle apparent; le trou mentonnier, vaste, est situé sous P2, dans la moitié 
inférieure du corps de la mandibule; la créte oblique externe, modérément 
saillante, disparait sous la M1; sur la face interne, la fosse sous-maxillaire, bien 
creusée, est surmontée d’une fosse sub-linguale peu marquée. Les empreintes 
digastriques forment une dépression allongée. Le bord inférieur, légérement 
sinueux, se termine vers l’arriére par une échancrure préangulaire trés ac- 
centuée. Le gonion, arrondi, présente une certaine rétroversion. 

La branche verticale se caractérise par un faible espace rétromolaire, une fosse 
massétérienne nette, un canal dentaire vaste, surmonté d'une épine de spix 
petite, un condyle cunéiforme et légérement en dos d’ane. 

Enfin, l’arcade dentaire a une forme upsiloide, les canines et les incisives étant 
sensiblement sur la méme horizontale. 
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La mandibule B. D'aspect un peu plus robuste, cette mandibule ne différe de la 
précédente que par quelques détails. Ainsi, il existe sur cette piéce un bourrelet 
prolongeant latéralement, vers le bas, le triangle mentonnier et une échancrure 
sous-mentale bien marquée. Le trou mentonnier est dans la moitié supérieure 
de la mandibule et entre P1-P2. La créte oblique externe s’arréte sous M2 au lieu 
de le faire sous M1. La fosse sous-maxillaire se trouve partagée 4 droite par un 
bourrelet et l'incisure préangulaire n'est que faiblement marquée. La branche 
montante est plus basse, tout en conservant la méme largeur. 

En dehors de ces différences, nous retrouvons sur cette piéce tous les caractéres 
de la premiére mandibule, en particulier la forme upsiloide trés accusée de |’ar- 
cade dentaire. 


IV. COMPARAISON 
Le Mésolithique du Proche-Orient n’a livré, jusqu’a présent, que des ‘natoufiens’ 
au crane allongé et étroit, plus ou moins apparentés aux proto-méditerranéens 
qui leur succédent. 

Trés peu de piéces ont été trouvées dans des gisements néolithiques. Pour deux 
squelettes mis au jour 4 Belt Cave (Iran) ,C.S.Coon (1951) parle de caractéres cro- 
magnoides. G. Kurth (1955) propose'|leméme rapprochement pour certains cranes 
de Jéricho, les autres, ainsi que celui de Tepe-Gawra (Mésopotamie) décrit par 
W.M.Krogman et W.H.Sassaman (1950) évoquant les proto-méditerranéens. 

Aucune découverte de crane de type alpin n’avait donc encore été faite aussi 
bien dans le Mésolithique que dans le Néolithique de cette région. Les premiers 
représentants de cette race semblaient n’apparaitre qu’au Chalcolithique. Ils 
avaient déja une répartition assez vaste puisqu’on en avait trouvé 4 Alaca Héyiik 
en Anatolie (M.S. Senyiirek [1950, 1951}), 4 Sialk en Iran (H. V. Vallois 
[1939] et a Tell al-Asawir en Israél (D. Ferembach, non publié). 

Cette venue tardive des alpins dans le Proche-Orient servait, entre autres, 
d’argument aux auteurs niant l’origine asiatique des alpins européens: puisque 
les brachycéphales alpins apparaissaient en Europe avant de le faire au Proche- 
Orient, comment pouvaient-ils descendre de ces derniers? La découverte de 
Fallah reporte au Mésolithique, c'est 4 dire 4 plus de 7000 avant notre ére, 
l'introduction de cette race au Proche-Orient. 

En Europe, deux sites mésolithiques ont livré des brachycranes.* Au Portugal, 


* Nous n’oublions ni le crane de Plau (Allemagne) ni celui de Janislavice (Pologne). Mais comme 
le souligne E. Vicek, le premier est d'un Age douteux et le second est de brachycéphalie douteuse. 
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E. Athayde (1950) signale un crane de Muge rentrant dans cette catégorie; 
mais il n’en donne pas une description suffisante pour que nous puissions en 
| tenir compte dans nos comparaisons. En Baviére, l’importante nécropole d’Ofnet 
contenait, outre des dolichocranes, quatre brachycranes décrits en particulier 
par A. Schliz (1912) puis par W. con Scheidt (1923). 

Selon E. Vicek (1955), ce dernier gisement correspondrait au groupe Boréal, 
qu'il date de 7000 a 5000 A. J. C. Il serait donc postérieur a celui de Fallah. 

Mais les cranes trouvés dans chacun d’eux sont-ils vraiment comparables? 

Les tableaux de mesures données par W. von Scheidt nous montrent que les 
Hommes d’Ofnet, a l'image de celui de Fallah, étaient brachycranes, tapéino- 
cranes et avaient un front bombé. Nous constatons que |’orthocranie, l’indice 
pariéto-sagittal de ce dernier sont comparables 4 ceux du No. 1809; son indice 
frontal transverse indique un front moyennement divergent comme sur ce crane 
et sur le No. 1802; sa capacité cranienne correspond 4 la catégorie euencéphale 
comme les No. 1806 et No. 1809; enfin par la hauteur de sa calotte et son indice 
occipital sagittal il se rapproche du No. 1802. Ce n'est que par son indice fronto- 
pariétal transverse, eurymétope, qu'il différe des cranes d’Ofnet qui sont soit 
sténométopes, soit métriométopes. 


Lorsque nous examinons les caractéres descriptifs, nous remarquons que les 
cranes bavarois et le crane d’Israél présentent le méme aspect gracile avec des 
insertions musculaires peu accusées et de petites arcades sourciliéres, le méme 
front sensiblement vertical sur une courte hauteur, puis formant une courbe 
réguliére jusqu’au bregma, le méme méplat, aprés ce point, de la courbe 
sagittale pariétale suivi d'une descente brusque ‘en une courbe quelque peu 
aplatie’, le méme arrondissement de la voite lorsque l'on regarde le crane par 
derriére, le méme faible développement des bosses pariétales et frontales. La 
forme ovoide du crane de Fallah se retrouve sur les Nos. 1801 et 1802; son 
occipital se projette aprés le méplat comme sur le No. 1809. Les seules dif- 
férences que nous avons constatées consistent en un plus grand développement 
des mastoides sur le crane israélien et sa forme en ‘tente’ en vue postérieure 
contrastant avec la forme en ‘maison’ des cranes bavarois. Mais ces quelques 
divergences sont minimes en égard des nombreux points communs a ces deux 
groupes. 

Il existe donc une trés forte ressemblance entre les brachycéphales alpins 
d'Ofnet et ceux de Palestine. 
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Y a-t-il eu évolution paralléle dans chacun de ces gisements, les dolichocranes 
sétant transformés sur place en brachycranes sous |'influence de facteurs modi- 
ficateurs comparables, ou bien, cette modification de la forme du crane a-t-elle 
été l’apanage de l'une seule de ces régions, en l’occurrence de la Palestine, ety 
a-t-il eu ensuite diffusion par immigration de ce nouveau caractére, ou encore, 
ces alpins étaient-ils, dans ces deux gisements, des envahisseurs? Nous ne pou- 
vons actuellement répondre a ces questions. 


RESUME 
Les restes humains mésolithiques trouvés 4 Fallah (Centre Carmel) appar- 
tiennent 4 la race alpine. Ils sont tout 4 fait comparables aux brachycépha- 
les mésolithiques d’Ofnet (Baviére). Ces derniers, selon E. Vicek (1955), 
vivaient entre 7000 et 5000 A. J.C. Nos mésolithiques palestiniens sont donc 
probablement plus anciens qu’eux. Y a-t-il parenté entre ces deux groupes, le 
deuxiéme étant l’ancétre du premier, ou évolution paralléle, dans chacun d’eux, 
de dolichocranes en brachycranes? Le peu de documents ostéologiques dont 
nous disposons sur le Paléolithique supérieur et le Mésolith’-ue du Proche- 


Orient ne nous permet pas, pour le moment, de choisir entre ce 4x hypo- 
théses. 
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Excavations at Hazor, 1958* 
Preliminary Communiqué 


Y. YADIN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


GENERAL 


Tue fourth season of excavation at Hazor' lasted from 27 July to 31 October 
1958. The expedition numbered some 220 workers in the field and a staff of 45. 
The senior staff consisted on the whole of the same members as before, except 
that J. Perrot could not participate this year, and M. Dothan joined the expedi- 
tion for the first time. I. Dunayevsky was again chief architect; A. Volk—photo- 
grapher; Aviva Rosen—secretary to the expedition and in charge of registration; 
Lieut.-Colonels N. Raz and S. Rechavi and Captain N. Offner were in charge 
of administration.” 

As in the preceding season, the expedition received this year assistance from 
the following: the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Defence, the Israel De- 
fence Forces, the Government Tourist Corporation, the Mekoroth Co., Solel- 
Boneh, and Kibbutz Ayyelet ha-Shahar, which accommodated the staff. We 
extend our warmest thanks to all of them. 


* This article is based on a lecture given at the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Israel Explora- 
tion Society in Safed in September-October 1958. It is here expanded and brought up to date. Since 
the article was written before the various problems of correlation between the strata in the lower and 
upper cities could be thoroughly discussed with the members of the expedition, the opinions expressed 
here are the writer's own.—For communiqués on the previous seasons, see IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 120-125; 
7, 1957, pp. 118-123; 8, 1958, pp. 1-14. 

* The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor works on behalf of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, and is headed by the author; it is financed by P.I.C.A., the Anglo-Israel Exploration Society, 
and the Government of Israel. 

? Assistants to the chief architect were: A. Sever (area A), U. Pekarsky (area B), E. Mentzel (area H), 
Hannah Brook (area K). Draughtsmen: Y. Bechar, Piri Levinger, M. Nissim. Formatori, headed by 
J. Shenhav: Tamar Licht, Naomi Nir, Zivia Sirottah. Hebrew University students and others engaged 
both in field work and registration: Miriam Aharoni, G. Foerster, Y. Solomon (Technion, Haifa), 
Tamar Izraeli, Ayalah Zussman (area A); Gabriella Backi, Pirhiya Beck, A. Ben-Tor, Uzah Eylam, 
D. Littman (London University) (area B); G. Ben-Ami, Nehamah Foerster, Essah Singerman, D. 
Ussishkin, I. Warshall (Holland) (area H); D. Barag, A. Berman, R. Cohen, A. Horowitz, Naomi 
Popper (area K). The following students and others participated for shorter periods: D. Blumental, 
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AREAS OF EXCAVATION (see plan, Fig. 1, p. 88) 
Since the present season was planned to be the last for some time to come, work 
was concentrated in the areas which were expected to furnish an answer to most 
of the problems still outstanding. The areas excavated were A and B on the tell 
proper; H (the orthostat temple), and K (the lower city gate) in the enclosure 
of the lower Canaanite city. Work in areas G and F was discontinued. 


THE TELL 
Area A 
This area was again excavated under the supervision of Dr. Y. Aharoni. The 1957 
season ended here with the discovery of the Solomonic gate (stratum X)— 
similar in plan to those at Megiddo and Gezer*—and with the first elements of 
the earlier strata beginning to show. During the 1958 season work was concen- 
trated in four sub-areas: (1)below the Solomonic gate; (2) between this gate 
and the pillared building of Ahab’s time; (3) east of the casemate wall; (4) in 


| the deep trial trench, started in 1956 east of the casemate wall (cf. Pl. 6A). 


Stratum XII. The first remnants to appear below stratum X (Solomon) were 
those of the earliest Israelite occupation of the site, built on accumulated debris 
which covered the ruins of the last Canaanite city. This stratum (XII) consisted 
of very poor structures, mainly huts and crude silos sunk deep into the ground, as 
well as numerous ovens, mostly made of large disused storage jars laid upside 
down. The pottery on the whole was very similar to that of the small Israelite 
settlements in Upper Galilee discovered by Dr. Aharoni; it could be dated to the 


"|twelfth century B. c. The poor character of the settlement was indicative of the 


semi-nomadic character of its settlers. It is worth noting that in area A remains 
were lacking of another phase of a small Israelite occupation of the site—later 
than the above mentioned settlement but earlier than Solomon—which was 


-|found in area B and was labelled by us stratum XI (see below, p. 80). 


Swatum XIII. The last Canaanite city (stratum XIII) was found below the 
mains of stratum XII. It belonged—as in the lower city—to the last phase of 
the Late Bronze Age II. This city was relatively much poorer than the earlier 


Y.Ben-Yosef, Claire Epstein, M. Enkin, A. Fraenkel, Zakah Hasharoni, Z. Meshel, Y. Morgenstern, 
livkah Nadel, Sarah Simon, Ruth Sofer, S. Tamari, M. Yarhi. 


"See my article: Solomon's City Wall and Gate at Gezer, IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 80-86. 
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Canaanite city of stratum XIV, on the ruins of which it was built by reconstruct. 
ing here and there some of the earlier buildings and adding some new structures, 
Among the latter are two walls built to enclose the approach to the big under. 
ground water reservoir of stratum XIV (for this see below, p. 77). Two of the 
most interesting single finds from this stratum were objects made in the period 
of the previous stratum but reused in one way or another in stratum XIII. The 
first was a tall cult stele (PI. 11 C), made of basalt and found in the area below 
the Solomonic gate; its top was missing, having been, as it seems, deliberately 
chopped off by the conquering Israelites. In character, though not in dimensions, 
it was similar to the steles found in 1955 in the small shrine of area C. The other 
object found here is one of the finest pieces of art found at Hazor. It formed part 
of a basalt orthostat, identical in dimensions and features with the lion orthostat 
from the temple in area H described below; it bears the sculptured head of what 
seems to be a lioness (Pl. 11A). It is a door jamb orthostat which belonged 
originally to the palatial building of stratum XIV. 


Stratum XIV. The parts of stratum XIV excavated in area A consisted mainly of 
a large palatial building, which was only partially uncovered, since the rest of it 
extended outside the excavated area. Nevertheless, enough was found to give us 
the following pattern: a large entrance in the east (east of the later casemate | 
wall), consisting of a fine stone-built staircase and gate, led to a court on the ' 
south. In the northern section was another court which gave access to those 
rooms of the main building which were west of it. Below the Solomonic gate, 
an entrance was found built of well-dressed basalt orthostats and sill-slabs put 
together by a master mason (PI. 11 B). The orthostats, with holes drilled at the 
top to receive the joints of the brick and wood construction of the walls, are 
identical with those of the orthostat temple (area H)—a further proof of the 
link between the upper and lower Canaanite cities in this period. The southern 
part of the building complex consisted of a large finely-paved cobbled court. Its 
purpose became apparent when we found a huge underground water reservoit 
between this and the northern court. It was fed by water which accumulated 
during the rainy season in the paved court and from there flowed into the 
reservoir. The fine basalt inlet was still well preserved within the southern innet 
wall of the reservoir. The reservoir itself was about 30 m. long, and its walls 
were finely plastered. It consisted of two parts: a large tunnel hewn out of the 
rock and ending in three chambers forming a trefoil; and—leading into the 
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- tuanel—a vaulted corridor with steps, some of which were built and others cut 


into the rock (Pl. 7 C). The reservoir has a capacity of about 150 cu.m. To fill 
it with an average rainfall of 500 mm., the cobbled floor area would have to be 
at least 300 sq.m., and this is about the size of the area discovered by us. This 
reservoir must have served the occupants of the palatial building in times of 
siege. Similar techniques of collecting rain-water were observed by us in the 
lower city even in the private houses. It is most probable that the reservoir tunnel 
was originally a tomb cave of the Middle Bronze Age II, which in the Late 
Bronze Age II (fourteenth century B. Cc.) was converted into a reservoir by plas- 
tering its walls and building the additional corridor. This tunnel is similar in 
shape to those of the tomb caves discovered previously in area F. 

Stratum XIV showed heavy signs of destruction and fire; when it was recon- 
structed by the people of stratum XIII, still in the Late Bronze Age II, the 
palatial building was apparently no longer used as such. 


Stratum XV. The palatial building of stratum XIV made great use of the 
remains of the big building and cobbled paved courtyard of stratum XV which 
should be dated to the Late Bronze Age I, as indicated by its pottery, which 
included inter alia fine pieces of bichrome ware. In some places the brick walls 
of this building were strengthened, while in other cases they were removed. 
Below the cobbled floor of stratum XIV in the southern part of the area the 
somewhat rougher cobbled floor of stratum XV was found. It seems that stratum 
XV should be correlated with stratum II in the lower Canaanite city (see p.83). 


Strata XVI-XVII. These strata consisted mainly of two floors representing two 
phases of occupation of a huge Middle Bronze Age II building (18th-16th 
centuries B. C.), which was discovered in the southern part of the excavated area. 

The walls of this building—a fort or a palace (Pl. 6 B)—were similar in 
dimensions and in construction technique to those of the large building of the 
same period found last year in area F. The thick walls of this building were 
found standing to a considerable height and were used by the Late Bronze Age 
population in various ways. Thus two stone steps, built in stratum XIII and 
leading to the top of these walls, suggest their use as a platform of some kind, 
possibly a high place (bamah). This building serves as further proof of the 
magnitude of Hazor during the Hyksos period, when the lower city too was 
established and expanded. 
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A tremendous inner city wall, 7.5 m. thick, built of bricks on a stone founda. 
tion and covered with very fine plaster, was discovered in the eastern trench 
(Pl. 7A). It was built in three sections, the outer and inner sections very well 
and neatly laid out, while the middle one was filled in rather crudely. This 
inner city wall, with a fine drainage system of clay pipes found in situ east of 
it (Pl. 7 B), was constructed some time in the Middle Bronze Age II and seems 
to have served as the innermost wall guarding the heart of the acropolis. Its 
construction was so sturdy that it must have been reused in the Late Bronze Age, 
and it is even possible that in Solomon’s time it served as a revetment to hold the 
terrace on which his walls were built. 


Stratum XVIII. Below the floor of stratum XVII, in the southern part, we 
found in stratum XVIII a large quantity of pottery of the Middle Bronze Age! 
(21st-19th centuries B.c.), but as in many other sites, no buildings were found 


that could be associated with it. Nevertheless the find is of extreme historical — 


importance, for it is at this period that the first mention of Hazor appears in 
ancient documents, i. e. in the later group of Egyptian Execration Texts. Absence 
of this pottery would have cast doubt on the association of Hazor of the Egyptian 
sources with the site excavated by us. A fine stone mould for casting weapons, 
found in the debris, may be attributed to that period. 


Strata XIX-XX-XXI. Directly below stratum XVIII three strata of buildings 
were discovered, the earliest (stratum XX1) of which was built on the rock. Its 
houses, the first to be built at Hazor some time in the second quarter of the third 
millennium, were succeeded by two strata (XX-XIX), which contained many 
pieces of Beth-Yerah ware, typical of the Early Bronze Age III (26th-24th 
centuries B. C.). There would thus appear to be a gap in the occupation of the 
city in the very last centuries of the third millennium. 

With the discoveries in area A, the number of strata ct Hazor reaches twenty- 
one, covering a span in time of nearly 2500 years. 


Area B 


This year’s work in area B, again excavated under the supervision of Ruth 
Amiran, was concentrated in four sub-areas: (1) east of the Israelite citadel 
(strata VIII-V); (2) within the citadel in various places; (3) the Solomonic 
casemate wall; (4) a small trial area (area AB) east of area B. 
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nda. East of the citadel we decided this year to remove the public buildings of 


ench 
well 


This 


strata VI-V (eighth century B.c.) which were found last year, to enable us to 
dig down to the Canaanite strata. Above the plastered floor of the open area 
(stratum VII) in front of the main entrance to the citadel, we had our first 
surprise. Two beautiful proto-Aeolic capitals were lying on the floor, one upside 
down and the other with its carved face upwards, forming a right angle, in which 
stood a well-preserved oven (P1.9 A,B). Unlike some of the capitals of the same 
type discovered in public buildings of the time of the kings of Israel and Judah 
in Megiddo, Samaria, and Ramat Rahel, where only one face of the capital bears 
adecoration in relief (with the exception of one capital from Megiddo), one of 
the capitals bore reliefs on both sides. This meant that it crowned a free-standing 
pillar and not just an attached pilaster. Our deduction was confirmed when the 
very pillar to which this capital originally belonged was discovered lying only a 
few metres away; it was 2.4 m. long and well dressed on all four sides. 

It was clear that capitals and pillar were not in their original positions, but 
had been reused by later occupants (to whom we attribute a temporary occupation 
intermediate between strata VII and VI) as shelter for the oven, after the origi- 
nal building fell into ruins. It was equally obvious to us that the only building of 


_ which such large objects could have formed a part was the ninth century citadel 


nearby. Near the place which housed our finds, we cleared a gap between the 
citadel and the adjacent service house, and there we found on the sill of a well- 
paved corridor a base exactly fitting the measurements of the pillar, as well as 
traces of a pilaster. Thus for the first time in Palestinian archaeology we can fix 
with certainty the location of this type of capital. As the two capitals had been 
in secondary use above the stratum VII floor, they can be attributed without 
hesitation to the ninth century, either to the period of Ahab (stratum VIII) or 
—less likely—to stratum VII (a little later). 

The deepening of the excavation in this area confirmed conclusively the rela- 
tions and dates of the citadel and casemate wall respectively. Remains of walls 
belonging to stratum IX were found clearly cut and destroyed by the foundation 
trench of the citadel, thus showing that the citadel was first built in stratum VIII. 

One metre below the very spot in which the two capitals had been found, we 
came upon a most important find for the history, and especially the religious 
history, of this area. Excavating through the thin layers of plaster and mud floors 
of strata VIII, LX, and X, we discovered a well-paved area with flat stones (PI. 8A), 
which ran below the foundations of the Solomonic casemate wall (stratum X), 
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yet at the same time contained pottery of the earlier Israelite period (ton 
Age 1). This showed that before Solomon turned Hazor into a garrison town, 
but after the poor first Israelite attempt to settle Hazor (as was indicated in 
stratum XII in area A), there existed yet another small Israelite settlement 
apparently without a city wall and confined only to some parts of the mound, 
This in itself was important, but of greater interest was the significance of the 
paved area which soon became clear: we had encountered what may be described 
as an Israelite high place, the first ever discovered. This was indicated by the 
objects found there: two incense stands similar in shape to those from Megiddo 


(stratum VI, eleventh century B.c.); a unique jar, full of bronzes (PI. 8B), ' 


including a seated figurine of a war god (Pl. 8 C), as well as an abundance of 
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weapons: a lugged axe (Pl. 8C), a sword, two javelin heads and butts, fibulae, | ritual obj 


and other objects. This is indeed vivid evidence of a local Israelite high plac 
such as existed according to the biblical record in many parts of Israel during the 
period before the establishment of the monarchy (cf. Judges xviii). 

Below this stratum (stratum XI) appeared the remains of the poor Israelite 
settlement of stratum XII, similar in character to those of the corresponding 
stratum in area A (see above, p. 75). The character of both strata XII and XI 
establishes the significant point that after the Israelite destruction of Canaanite 
Hazor, the city was not reconstructed as a fortified town until the time of Solo 
mon, as is recounted in Bible (1 Kings ix, 15). Of the last Canaanite city very 
little was found in this area, but enough to indicate the same characteristic 
sequence of strata as was found in area A. An isolated cylinder seal found in the 
debris was of identical style and manufacture as the many found last year on the 
upper floor of the orthostat temple in area H in the lower Canaanite city. 

Remains of a huge fort built entirely of bricks were found and dated to the 
Middle Bronze Age II. This fort, abandoned long before the Late Bronze Age I], 
was never reconstructed, and the levelling of the area due to building of the 
Israelite citadel nearly obliterated all its remains. 

The sounding inside the citadel of stratum VIII and the casemate wall not 
only enabled us to verify many details of their construction, but also led us to the 
conclusion that the casemate wall indeed preceded the erection of the citadel. 
The attribution of the citadel to stratum VIII and the casemate wall to stratum 
X was thus finally established. 

The trial trench AB, somewhere in the middle of the tell between areas A and 
B, was particularly interesting in that it established the general sequence of 
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gratification of areas A and B showing that it was similar over the whole area of 
the tell. 

A well-preserved Middle Bronze Age II burial with many fine vessels and 
satabs added to the many small finds from this trench. 


THE LOWER CANAANITE CITY 
Area H 

This area was excavated under the supervision of Trude Dothan. It lies at 

the extreme northern end of the lower Canaanite city. Last year we found in this 

area a Canaanite temple which was of special interest both for its construction 

technique (being built with fine basalt orthostats) and because of the wealth of 
‘ritual objects found in situ within its holy of holies. An additional point of 

interest was its plan, which probably resembled that of Solomon’s Temple. It is 

thus the only known temple in Canaan which could be regarded as a sort of 

prototype of the Solomonic structure. When last year’s season came to an end, 

we had just about completed the excavation of the holy of holies, while only 
the contours of the other two rooms were laid bare. At the end of last year’s 
campaign we had found a base of an earlier column just protruding the floor of 
the holy of holies, a sure indication of an earlier phase of the building. These 
facts caused us to excavate this year in three main sub-areas: (1) below the floor 
of the holy of holies of temple Ia; (2) in the porch and hall of this temple; 
(3) in the areas west, east, and south of it. 

By the end of the season it was revealed that altogether four temples had 
existed in this spot: temples Ia and Ib in the Late Bronze Age II, temple II in 
the Late Bronze Age I, and temple III in the Middle Bronze Age II (Pl. 10A). 


Temple Ia. This temple—the last in Canaanite Hazor—was in fact a reconstruc- 
tion of the earlier temple and reused the main part of its walls. We have good 
teason to believe that also most of the furniture saved from the previous ruins 
had been reused. This was attested, inter alia, this year when a cylinder seal 
similar to one found last year on the floor of Ia was discovered this year on the 
loor of temple Ib. The general plan of this temple turned out to be similar 
to what we had surmised last year, when only the tops of its walls had been 
leared. It comprised a porch, a main hall, and a holy of holies—built on a 
single axis and leading one into another. On clearing the main hall we found 
that its western section included a two-roomed tower, probably with a wooden 
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staircase leading to the roof. In the centre and on the right of the hall, there 
was some ritual furniture, including a fine offering table made of basalt 
situated in front and on the right of the entrance to the holy of holies. The 
offering table was lying on top of a wall of temple Ib; a fact which helped us 
a great deal in discerning the two phases of the building in the hall. In the 
entrance to the holy of holies the two sockets of the wooden hinges of the door 
were found in situ. In one of them the basalt nail-like shoe of the hinge was 
still stuck in the socket covered with pieces of charred wood. The twin shoe 
of the other socket was found last year lying in the vicinity, but not inside the 
socket. 

In the porch, before the entrance to the main hall, stood two pillars, their 
fine basalt bases still iv situ. Most of the furniture of the temple was in the 
holy of holies, but what little we found in the other parts of the temple was 
of considerable importance. Two objects in particular deserve mention: on the 
floor of the main hall a small Mycenaean clay figurine of an animal was found 
intact (Pl. 12D). The other object is a broken basalt statue of the temple god 
(Pl. 12 A), bearing on its breast the crossed sun-disk identical with that of the 
altar found last year in the holy of holies. This statue of the god was discovered 
in the debris just in front of the entrance near a cult obelisk. Another broken 
piece of basalt found in the vicinity and depicting a bull proved to be the| 
base of the god’s statue. Here again the sun-god is associated with a bull which’ 
is the emblem of Hadad. 


Temple Ib. The excavations at the holy of holies below the Ia floor revealed 
immediately below it the original floor of Ib, with two basalt bases of columns 
(Pl. 10 B).On the floor itself practically no objets were found (cf. above) except 
that in the centre of the room, between the two bases, a pit was found (reused 
in temple Ia) which contained broken pottery and a fine basalt statue of a seated 
male, the limbs of which were completely broken off. They were most probably 
thrown into the pit during the destruction of temple Ia. The wall with the 
orthostats originally belonged to temple Ib. 

The plan of the main hall was similar to the reconstructed hall of Ia described 
above, except that in its eastern part there was another tower, but with a single 
room only. 

One of the most interesting experiences of the season occurred during the 
excavations of the south-west corner of the porch, where part of the southem 
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wall was missing. In trying to trace its foundations, we found under a heap of 
stones the basalt head of a lion, nearly life-size. When the stones were removed 
a basalt orthostat, 1.7 m. long, was revealed, one side bearing the relief of a 
crouching lion with its fully sculptured head fashioned from the front of the 
stone (PI. 11 D). The top had two drilled holes, exactly like those on the ortho- 
stats of the temple and of area A (see above, p. 76). This indicated that the 
lion orthostat was part of the entrance jamb—like the one found in area A 
(see above, p. 76). Its location was a mystery which remained unsolved until 
we had cleared the whole area. It then became clear that the lion had in fact 
been thrown into a pit, deliberately cut through the two cobbled floors of the 
courts of the two earlier temples and then covered with a heap of stones. 

It is difficult to decide whether this had been done by the people of temple Ia 
when they reconstructed the building and found no further use for the lion— 
as in the case of Idrimi’s statue at Alalakh found by Sir Leonard Woolley in 
a pit—or whether the conquerors had been prompted by ritual motives to bury 
it. Whatever the reason, the act preserved for us one of the finest and oldest 
lion orthostats in the whole of the Fertile Crescent. 

Temple Ib, which is similar in the technique of its construction and sculpture 
to the palatial building of stratum XIV in area A on the acropolis, belongs to 
the first half of the Late Bronze Age II, i. e. to the fourteenth century B. c. 


Temple II. Temple II lay immediately below temple Ib. The latter’s foundations 
had in fact been built upon the ruins of temple II whenever this suited the 
architects. Temple II consisted mainly of two parts identical in plan with those 
of the main hall and holy of holies of temple Ib. Thus the southern part served 
not as a hall but rather as a porch which two towers. In front of this entrance 
there was a spacious cobbled open court, with a fairly large rectangular bamah 
or altar, and several small altars. In the southern part of the cobbled floor there 
was a large propylaeum, with benches in the main room, and a sill made of 
basalt slabs. 

A drainage system was found just east of the propylaeum and the temple; its 
sections consisted in part of disused incense stands with triangular openings, 
while the rest was built of field stones. In the northern part of the court we 
also found a potter’s kiln. It was doubtless used for the production of votive 
bowls, to judge by the scores of small bowls found intact inside it. The most 
important of the few objects discovered in this temple was found in a heap of 
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pottery near the altar, belonging to the final phase of this temple. It is a cla 


model of an animal’s liver for the use of the temple diviners, with omens in. 
scribed on it in cuneiform script (Pl. 12C). This is the only inscribed liver model 
found in Palestine, and one of the very few from this period (the latter part 
of the 15th century B.c. or a little later) to be found in the entire Near Eas 
From what has been deciphered so far, it seems to contain a series of evil omens. 
Several fragments of other liver models were also found, as well as a handle 
with two impressions of a seal with badly preserved cuneiform signs. Neathy 
was found a well-preserved bronze plaque bearing the relief of a Canaanite 
dignitary (Pl. 12 B). Temple II appears to correspond in time to the palatial 
building of stratum XV in area A on the mound. 


Temple III. Of temple III, the earliest and the first to be built on the site, 
relatively little was found. There was, however, enough to show that it had 
once been a very elaborate building and that it was constructed in the Middle 
Bronze Age II, corresponding in date to the palatial buildings found in areas F 
and A. It was similar in plan to temple II, except that there must have been a 
large platform in front of it, reached by a flight of three steps, as indicated by 


the beautifully dressed basalt ashlar steps found below the cobbled floor of| 


the court of temple II. Temple III also had a large open court in front of it, 
but its cobbled stones were of much finer quality than those of the later struc 
ture; even today they look like a mosaic floor. The two small basalt column bases 
(or capitals) found in the main room, and the many basalt ashlar stones 
reused in temple II, all indicate that temple III was a fine edifice, matched only 
by temple Ib, which was built some three to four centuries later. 


Area K (sce Pl. 13A) 
This area was excavated under the supervision of M. Dothan. Our study of 
the nature and character of the lower Canaanite city—both in the Middle Bronze 
II and Late Bronze Ages—would not have been complete without an excavation 
of the city’s fortifications, or, to be more precise, of the city gates. The only 
information on this point we possessed up till now was from area C, from 
which we ascertained the character of the huge western wall of beaten earth 
and of its moat. It was clear from this that this wall had been erected simultane 
ously with the earliest Middle Bronze Age II city, i. e. in the eighteenth centuyy 
B. C. Similarly it was obvious that it was—during its existence—reinforced from 
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time to time by additional stone buttresses and constructions on top. But the 
information was vague enough as regards the various phases of its history. It 
was therefore decided in 1958 to try to excavate one of the gates of the lower 
city. From aerial photographs and from a careful exploration of the whole area 
we felt convinced that one of the city gates must have been located in the north- 
eastern part of the city—a deduction made long ago by Garstang. 

We started from what looked like the jamb of the gate, the huge ashlar stones 
of which were found protruding from the ground. With almost the first turn of 
the spade, we found the guess amply confirmed. In order to facilitate the follow- 
up of the many phases of the gate history, we decided to excavate only half of 
the gate, south of its axis, and leave its northern half unexcavated for future 
checking. In addition we probed in various areas in the vicinity along the walls 
and revetments connected with the gate. The method employed proved very 
rewarding, and we are now in possession of the entire history of the gates on this 
spot from their very beginning till the site was completely abandoned. Alto- 
gether we found here five gates and occupational strata, the earliest (stratum 5) 
from the Middle Bronze Age II and the latest (stratum 1) from the end of the 
Late Bronze Age II. 


Stratum 5. Of the earliest gate, built on virgin soil, very little was found, but 
enough to indicate its general plan. A simple gate passage was flanked by a solid 
rectangular tower, measuring about 8 m. sq. The tower was built of bricks lying 
on stone foundations. Parts of the wall belonging to this gate showed it to be 
composed of two parallel walls, each about 1.5 m. thick, also built of bricks on 
stone foundation. The space between the walls—at least up to the level of the 
gate floor—was filled with beaten earth (a similar construction to the one 
found in the Middle Bronze Age II fort in area B, see above, p. 80). 

The gate was located slightly away from the natural slope and was approach- 
ed by a gentle ascent built of beaten earth, laid in alternate layers of basalt 
flakes and clay, yellowish stuff from the chalky rocks, and brown brick-mud. 
This gate seems to have been contemporary with the wall of beaten earth in the 
western part of the city. 


-| Stratum 4. This gate, which was built in the Middle Bronze Age II, is already a 


very elaborate construction and, as will be seen, its plan was followed in the 
Late Bronze Age. The gate passage was flanked on each side by three pairs of 
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pilasters, the two extreme pairs forming the jambs of the outer and inner open. 
ings respectively, while the middle pair served further to support the ceiling 
On the side of the gate structure was a two-roomed tower, measuring about 
16X6.5 m. (16 m. is the length of the gate-house). The width of the passage 
between the jambs is 3 m. Thus the tower is similar in plan to the many Middle 
Bronze Age II gates found both in Palestine and elsewhere (Alalakh, Mari, etc,), 
The casemate walls—among the earliest in this country—are an interesting 
feature of the fortifications adjoining the gate. 


Stratum 3. The gate in stratum 3, which appears to have been built during the 
Late Bronze Age I, is—as far as its plan goes—an exact copy of the gate in 
stratum 4 and its walls, but with its huge and well-dressed ashlar stones it is of | 
quite a different construction technique. The upper courses of the casemate wall , 
adjacent to the gate on its north, which were also added in this period, are built 
in a somewhat similar manner. 


Stratum 2. The gate in this stratum, which was in existence through the main | 
period of the Late Bronze Age II, is identical with that in stratum 3. The main 
additions inside the gate are apparent in the constructional repairs of the walls 
and particularly in the well-paved cobble floor added to the gate passage. 
The main changes in the defence system in the gate area are visible in the section 
south of the gate itself, where a single wall—about 3 m. wide and built of bricks— 
replaced the former double wall. Inside the wall and adjacent to the southem 
tower of the gate, we found a series of rooms which give the impression of 
having served as some kind of workshops. A great quantity of bronze needles 
found in the corner of one of these rooms is noteworthy. 

Of special interest is a very small high place, built against the southern wall 
of the tower, in which a fine cult stele—similar to those of the ‘stele shrine’ of 
of area C—was found. These workshops and ‘cult locality’ were obviously 
connected with the activities which took place around the gate. 

Gate 2 was destroyed by a violent conflagration which brought down the 
ceiling beams, which in turn caused the whole upper brick construction to fall. 


Stratum 1. This stratum contains the latest remains of any Late Bronze Age 
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of the stratum 2 city wall; no other walls which could be ascribed to this phase 


have been located. The character of this stratum resembles in many aspects the 
somewhat poorer character of the latest Bronze Age occupation of Hazor, which 
was apparent as well in the other excavation areas. 


The great revetment wall. One of the most imposing features of the whole gate 
area is a huge revetment wall built on the slope east of the gate. Since the gate- 
house was built on the edge of the city, high up on the steep slope, an approach 
to it could only have been achieved by constructing a long causeway on and 
parallel to the slope itself, to end in front of the gate with an artificial platform. 
The platform’s function was to enable the chariots to enter the gate by turning 
right at an angle of 90 degrees. The causeway and platform were supported by 
a huge revetment wall built of big unhewn but well-fitting basalt boulders 
(Pl.13B). This wall was clearly built during the Middle Bronze Age II. How- 
ever, a further study will be required in order to reach a firm conclusion as to 


_ whether it belonged to stratum 5 or to stratum 4. As it stands today to a height 


of more than 5 m., it constitutes the most impressive evidence of the grandeur 


and might of Hazor—'the head of all those kingdoms’—throughout the Middle 
and Late Bronze Ages. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our conclusions regarding the history of Hazor can be summed up thus: 

1. During the third millennium B.c. the city was confined to the tell. 

2. The second millennium B.c. was Hazor’s most flourishing era. During the 
so-called Hyksos period the lower city was built, covering some 180 acres. 

3. The downfall of Canaanite Hazor occurred towards the Late Bronze Age 
Il, when the Israelites destroyed it completely; this is recorded vividly in Joshua 
xi and emphatically confirmed by the spade. 

4. The first Israelite attempts to settle Hazor in the twelfth century B. Cc. were 
observed in stratum XII, which was of very poor and temporary character. 

5. The following stratum XI contained the remains of another attempt to 
settle Hazor in the eleventh century. This too, like the preceding settlement, was 
Very poor and was confined, it appears, to only some parts of the mound. 

6. It was only from Solomon's time onwards—as recorded in the Bible and 
decisively proven by the excavations—that Hazor experienced a revival, albeit 
only within the acropolis area. Following Solomon’s period, five more Israelite 
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cities were built and destroyed there over a span of not more than 200 years: the 
last one falling in 732 B.c. to the Assyrian King Tiglath-Pileser III, 
Following a short-lived and unfortified Israelite resettlement at the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the seventh century B. C., the site was occupied later 
only by small citadels during the Assyrian, Persian, and Hellenistic periods, 


Fig. 1. Hazor: General plan of excavation areas. 
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The Ark and the Cherubim: 
Their Symbolic Significance in Biblical Ritual* 


M. HARAN 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


IV. THE SYMBOL OF THE FOOTSTOOL. 
THE INTEGRATION OF CHERUBIM AND ARK IN CULT SYMBOLISM. 
THE FOSSILIZED CHARACTER OF THEIR SYMBOLICS 


(1) If the ark-cover (kapporet) with its cherubim is God’s throne, the ark 
itself is the footstool of the throne. This follows from the position of the ark 
under the wings of the cherubim, and indeed it is logical to assume that a throne 
would not lack a footstool. 

From archaeological parallels it is now clear why the two tables of the law 
were placed within the ark. It appears that the practice of burying various 
books, documents, written oaths, and covenants in a special case under the 
images of gods in temples was common in Egypt and the Hittite kingdom— 
and apparently throughout the ancient East. In these cases the documents 
concerned served as a testimony before the gods, which both parties would take 
good care to observe."* In the same way the tables of the law kept in the ark 
were a kind of ‘legal’ document, binding as it were upon both parties, especially 
the party which had taken upon itself to keep the commandments graven in 
stone. The text of the tables of the law is referred to, as is known, in two ways: 
as ‘testimony’ (n7¥), which is the term commonly used in P, and ‘covenant’ 


* Concluded from IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 30-38. 

® See J. Herrmann: Agyptische Analogien zum Funde des Deuteronomiums, Zeitschr. alttest.W issensch., 
28, 1908, pp. 299-300; Gressmann, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 43; Torczyner (Tur-Sinai) (above, n. 5), 
Bundeslade, pp. 37-38; idem, Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1, col. 542; idem, ha-Lashon ve-ha-Sefer, Il, 
pp. 60-61 (nevertheless Tur-Sinai objects to the idea of the footstool: see #bid., p. 7). Something of 
the kind was also customary, apparently, in the sanctuaries of ancient Arabia. See J. A. Montgomery: 
Arabia and the Bible. Philadelphia, 1934, p. 130. Montgomery does not make clear in what part of 
the temple the documents were placed, but it stands to reason that there too they were placed beneath 
the feet of the gods. 
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(m2), the term commonly used in D. In the eyes of the ancients, no place 
could be more fitting for such a document than an ark which was the footstool 
of God’s throne. Here P’s term ‘testimony’ is particularly suitable, for the term 
‘covenant’ defines the document only from the point of view of the two parties 
to the contract; ‘testimony’ defines it as a witness before the throne of glory, a 
confirmatory document brought before the highest authority. The fact that 
this ‘legal’ document is written on stone is of course only a sign of antiquity, 
Incidentally D mentions that a book of Torah too is put ‘by the side of the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord your God, that it may be there for a witness (19‘ 
i.e. a testimony) against you’ (Deut. xxxi, 26). 

(2) These two symbols, the throne and the footstool, tally well with the 
primary conception of the sanctuary as God's dwelling place. This conception, 
as we know, was characteristic of the entire pagan world, and the biblical 
conception of the House of God is also rooted in it. It is only reasonable to find 
that God’s house should contain a throne and that the throne should be provided 
with a footstool. And where God's throne and footstool are, there is his house. 

These two symbols also fit in well with the various cultic activities carried 
on in the ante-chamber (hekhal) by means of lamps, incense, showbread and 
the ritual functions of the ephod. The nature of this complex of cultic activities 
and its symbolic significance are outside the scope of the present paper. Suffice 
it to say that within the cultic sphere, the kapporet and the ark, constituting 
the two central symbols in the Holy of Holies, and the various ritual acts carried 
out in the ante-chamber, are all inseparable from each other. 

There is indeed a difference in the importance attached to these two sets of 
symbols. The throne and footstool indicate God's actual presence in that place; 
they are therefore the very essence of the House of God. Without them the 
entire complex of ritual practices in the ante-chamber loses its meaning. Hence 
the whole Temple is sometimes designated ‘throne’ or ‘footstool’, after these 
two focal symbols (cf. Isa. xvi, 1; Jer. iii, 16-17; xiv, 21; xvii, 12; Ezek. xliii, 7; 
Lam. ii, 1; Chron. xxviii, 2'*; see also the verse ‘Exalt . .. the Lord our God and 


* The words ‘and for the footstool of our God’ in this verse are not parallel to the words ‘for the 
Ark of the Covenant of the Lord’, and do not denote the Aapporet, but refer back to the ‘house of 
rest’. What the text really means is this: I wish to build a house of rest for the ark, a house of rest 
for (i.e. that shall be) a footstool for our God. Thus the expression ‘for the footstool of our God 
does not denote here, as one might be led to believe, a concrete object, but is merely a designation for 
the whole house, in the manner of other biblical turns of speech. Cf. however the commentaries of 
I. Benzinger: Die Bicher der Chronik. Tiibingen & Leipzig, 1901, of E.L. Curtis: A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. Edinburgh, 1910, and others ad loc. 
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lace | worship at his footstool’ Ps. xcix, 5 as well as Ps. cxxxii. 7*°). In ancient oriental 
tool | emples and especially in biblical sanctuaries, the throne and footstool are set 
term | spart in a closed room. In the tabernacle of P they are hidden behind a special 
tties | yeil (parokhet). In this way two special zones are formed within the House of 
ty, a | God: the inner sanctum (dedir ), inwhich the throne and footstool are concealed, 
that | ind the larger ante-chamber (hekhal), in which the priest fulfils the prescribed 
uity. | ritual twice daily. In the inner sanctum God sits on his throne, unseen by the 


> atk | eye of man, while in the ante-chamber all his ‘needs’ are attended to, morning ” 
199‘ | ond evening. However, despite the difference in order of importance, these two r 
ines are one from the cultic viewpoint, for it is impossible to ignore the inter- me 


| the | connection between them. The House of God is partitioned into two rooms, 
tion, | but these are two inseparable parts of one structure. 

ical (3) We must stress, however, that even though the cherubim and the ark 
find | ymbolize God's throne and footstool, the Bible does not ‘bind’ God to them, and 
ided | does not for one moment assume that his place is there alone. God’s chief 
use, | dwelling place is imagined to be in heaven, and there on high is the place of 
rried | his throne. His heavenly throne is supported by living cherubim; and it was as 
and | an image of these heavenly cherubim that the people of Israel set up carved 
/ities | cherubim in the innermost shrines of their Houses of God. The throne behind 
iffice | the veil is but a model of the throne on high. The heavenly cherubim are, in 
iting | the words of Ezekiel, ‘living creatures’ (e. g. i, 5, 13-15, 19), endowed with a 
rried| will, while the cherubim on the ark are nothing but metal images. The heavenly 4 
cherubim are immense, while those in P are confined to the two extremes of a ig 
ts of | tablet whose dimensions are 2% X 11/2 cubits. Nevertheless, the metal cherubim oa 
lace; | of P also serve as a seat. This is the place from where God speaks to Moses 

1 the | (Exod. xxv, 22). It is upon the cherubim in the Holy of Holies that he ‘appears 

fence | in the cloud’ (Lev. xvi, 2). 

these} This duality in the conception of the deity is to be found throughout the 


ii, 7; | ancient world, and is expressed particularly in the realm of ritual. There is a 
| and | 


or the |" The words ‘his footstool’ in these two verses from the Psalms do not refer to the ark—as many 
use of | commentators have claimed—but to the entire Temple. In Ps. xcix, 5 this expression is parallel to 
of rest | the words ‘his holy mountain’ in v. 9, while in Ps. cxxxii, 7 it is parallel to wm3300>, ‘to his 
- God’ | dwelling place’ in its first half. The parallelism ‘his dwelling place—his footstool’ of this last verse 
on for | should be compared with that of Ps. v, 7: ‘thy house—thy holy Temple’. It is thus clear that ‘his 
ies of | footstool’ does not signify the ark but the whole Temple. The symbolic significance of the footstool, 
il and | which is attributed to the ark, is primary, almost archaic. In the Bible it finds already only indirect ar 
expression, being referred to the Temple in general. be 
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cosmic element in the nature of every god, yet often he is imagined as ‘dwelling’ 
in his house and as connected with the service offered therein. But the essence 
of the biblical God cannot be explained by external patterns of behaviour and 
cultic symbolism. In fact, the biblical conception of God tries to free itself from 
mythological restrictions. Here, as in other spheres of spiritual life, the Bible 
makes use of set symbols handed down from pre-biblical mythological culture— 
throne, footstool, and everything else belonging to the House of God—but 
within this set of symbols it postulates a God whose nature is essentially non- 
mythological. 


V. VARIATIONS IN FORM. MESOPOTAMIAN ORIGINS 


(1) As regards the archaeological finds parallel to representations of cherubim, 
we must distinguish first between hybrid creatures in general and cherubim in 
particular. The ancient Near East teems with figures of hybrid creatures: bulls 
with human faces, lions with human faces (sphinxes), snakes with legs, four- 
legged beasts with bird’s heads, human figures with eagle’s heads, and many 
others—with or without wings. It is a world in itself, tortuous and varied, and 
the creatures that inhabit it have been given a host of names. The cherubim 
are no more than one species from this fantastic world. Obviously their place 
is among the winged hybrids of the oriental imagination, but it is hard to 
determine their exact archaeological representation. Scholars have long felt 
the Assyrian affinity of the cherubim, even before their name was discovered in 
Assyrian sources. Gressmann, however, connected them with Egypt,”* while 
Albright considered them to be of Canaanite origin.** These suggestions, in our 
opinion, seem to neglect certain basic elements in biblical descriptions and in 
the archaeological images. 

Ezekiel, as we have indicated above (pp. 35-36), describes cherubim as 2 
triple combination of beast (with soles ‘like those of a calf’s foot’), of man 
(one pair of legs, one pair of ‘arms’, erect quasi-human posture), and of bird 
(wings). It appears, however, that within these limits there were possible 
variations even in the biblical conception of cherubim. 

Thus, in P, each cherub has certainly two wings only (Exod. xxv, 20), and 
the same is the case in Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings vi, 24-27). In Ezekiel, on the 


“ Gressmann, op. cit. (above, n.2), pp.9 ff., 70-72. 
* W.F. Albright: What were the Cherubim? BA, 1, 1938, pp. 1-3. His observation is based upon 
the bas-relief on the sarcophagus of Ahiram, king of Byblos. 
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other hand, they are provided with four wings at least (Ezek. i, 6,8, 11, 23 et alia). 
In Peach cherub has one face (Exod. xxv, 20: ‘and their faces one to another’), 
while according to Ezekiel each cherub has four faces—the faces of a man, a 
lion, an ox, and an eagle (Ezek. i, 10).** However, when the prophet mentions 
the four faces in another chapter, he substitutes the face of a ‘cherub’ for the 
face of an ox (zbid. x, 14). From this substitution it may perhaps be concluded 
that generally a cherub had the face of an ox. On the other hand, it should 
beremembered that J in the legend of the garden of Eden tells the story of man 
vho worked and guarded the garden and was expelled from it for his sin (Gen. 
ii, 8-15; iti). As against this the legend of the garden of Eden in Ezekiel’s 
version tells a similar story about the cherub (Ezek. xxviii, 13-15). J also relates 
that after the expulsion of man, God placed the cherubim to guard the entrance 
to the garden of Eden (Gen. iii, 24). From these analogies it may perhaps 
be concluded that the cherubim of the garden of Eden had one face, and that 


- | inthe likeness of man. Moreover, Ezekiel adds to his cherubim several ‘organs’ 


not mentioned in earlier sources, such as the wheels full of eyes, containing 
within them ‘the spirit of the living creature’* (Ezek. i, 15-21; x, 9-13, 16-17). 
All this proves that in the world of the Bible the appearance of the cherubim 
was not fixed in every detail, but was subject, within certain limits, to change. 

Furthermore, similarity of features is not in itself sufficient to identify the 
biblical cherub with an archaeological representation. It is no less important 
to find in the Near East a parallel to the creature’s specific name—cherub. Now it 
appears that the name uribu has so far been found only in Assyrian sources,"® 
which do not, however, describe the creature to which this name is assigned. 
Its identity in Assyrian examples seems therefore to be at present a matter of 
conjecture. 


“In order to understand Ezek. xli, 18-19, who mentions the cherub as having only two faces, we 
should remember that he is presenting here a two-dimensional picture on a flat surface, not a three- 
dimensional image in perspective (as in chapters i and x). It is well known that ancient Near Eastern 
at in general tends to draw figures in profile, since this is easier than drawing them en face. This is 
the reason why the third face is absent from the walls of Ezekiel’s Temple; thus this description does 
not contradict the one given in the first chapters. 

"Cf. above, n. 10. 

"It is not the spirit of life (on m7) which is contained within the wheels, but the ‘spirit of the 
living creature’ (77na Mm), with the definite article (Ezek. i, 20-21). This signifies that the wheels 
ae not a mechanical fitment but are animate; their ‘spirit’, however, is that of the whole ‘living 
creature’ (cf. x, 15-17). Cherubim and wheels have one spirit. 

"These sources are quoted by R. Pfeiffer: Cherubim, JBL, 41, 1922, pp. 249-250. Cf. also B. 
Meissner: Babylonien und Assyrien, 2. Teil. Heidelberg, 1925, p. 50. 
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(2) Even, however, if the biblical cherub is eventually agreed to have req| A 
parallels in Assyria—as we believe it has—this should not be taken simply as. 
an indication of direct and unilateral dependence of Israel on Assyria. The 
concept of the cherub (like most of the vestigial mythological concepts connected 
with the ‘heavenly host’) certainly reached Israel indirectly, out of that ethnic 
group of nomadic tribes which, prior to its settlement in Canaan, roamed within 
the confines of the Mesopotamian culture. Indeed, the cherub already appears 
in the story of the garden of Eden, that is to say, in the earliest stratum of 
Genesis (Gen. i-xi), which is unique in biblical literature in its distinctively ).M. ALLE 
Mesopotamian stamp. This material was handed down orally from its primeval came imm 
sources to Israel.*” The early Hebrew inheritance which had its roots in Meso- | The folloy 
potamia became acclimatized in Israel until the people of Israel themselves | the peshar 
failed to recognize its alien origin. And out of all this inheritance the image} the preser 
of the cherubim succeeded in becoming the centre of the sacral-cultic symbolism | consist m 
of the Houses of God in Shiloh and Jerusalem. those of . 
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* Cf. W.F. Albright: i i ftom Exod 
AS ght: The Babylonian Matter in... Gen. i-xi, JBL, 58, 1939, pp. 91-103. 
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ively ].M. ALLEGRO’s' publication of the fragments from the above mentioned work 

neval came immediately after his publication of the pesharim from the same cave.” 

Aeso- | The following notes were intended to be published together with my notes on 

elves | the pesharim,® but reached the editors too late and are therefore published in 

nage | the present issue as a separate article. This should explain the fact that they 

lism consist mainly of restorations of lacunae or different readings in places where 
those of Allegro do not seem to me quite satisfactory. 


| COLUMN I 


1. ...Will move him no more neither will a ‘shy 
son of wickedness afflict him any more ya 


as at first; and as since the time that WR AW RII 

2. Icommanded judges to be over my people Sy .2 
Israel that is the house which He will ran 
make thee in the end of days as it is WR 7]? 
written in the Book of “pd 


3. Moses: the Sanctuary of the Lord thy 
hands have established. The Lord shall ‘sy, yom min? 
reign forever and ever. That is the house Taw RI? NI? WH NIA ANIA 
where there shall not enter 


‘Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of Eschatological Midra8im, JBL, 77, 1958, pp. 350-354 (quoted 


below as A.). 2 More Isaiah Commentaries from Qumran’s Fourth Cave, 
JBL, 77, 1958, pp. 215-221. 9, 1959, pp. 39-42. 4 2 Sam. vii, 10, 
is hardly possible. Cf. ayn 45 in the same verse, 
' This ~ it seems —is the only way to restore the lacuna on account of its size. The quotation is 
ftom Exod. xv, 17. 8 instead of 
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4. any one in whose flesh there is a %adiy [Oia WII WH wrx] 


4 _ And ti 
permanent blemish and an Ammonite 71991 a hous 
anda Moabite and a bastardandan Oday ty Ty) after ) 
alien for ever and ever for His holy ones there throne 

5. will be for ever; and He shall be seen ANY PAN [May] 5 | 11. for ev 
continually upon it, and strangers Hy my 
shall not again make it desolate (or: MIKI will s 
defile it) as they desolated at first Law, 

6. the Sanctuary of Israel because of their “WARP 61> will 
sins. And He purposed to build Him a nya? om wipn x1? N33 as it | 
Sanctuary amongst men in which will be sacrified RID taberr 

is the 

7. before Him deeds of the Law. And ANN 7 
that, that He had said to David: and Soon Davi 
I have caused thee to rest from all thine | stanc 
enemies, that means that He will give 
rest to them from all 14. A mi 

walk 

8. the sons of Belial who made them The 
stumble in order to destroy them munya refer 
because of their sins when they went [Spwon> Sy[>]>[3] nawnna 
astray in the device of Belial to stumble in it [nJ3 15. as it 

the | 

9. because of their errors and to devise px awn 9 Day. 
against them wicked plans so that that 
they will be caught by Belial through their errors. 

16. this , 
writ 

* For the restoration, cf. 022 WHR WK Ny Mop 5131 (1QM vii, 4-5). Proy 

10 A, 132) seems to be impossible (cf. CDC XIV, 4). My suggestion is based on Isa. xxx, 8. 

1. A, pe ~~ITIP °D is strange, since these cannot be God’s words. For 0°~17p i. e. angels, cf. my 

commentary on 1QM: The War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness. Jerusalem, 1955 | ™ The fo! 

p. 238 (Hebrew). Instead of A. ™. 1956, 

3 Cf. Ps. Ixxviii, 60. 4 Cf. 1QHab. vii, 11 Vs.1.] Sporn 

6 Cf. 1QM xiii, 11; CDC VIII, 2. 7 A, wa. Cf. CDC XI, 13. 18 Hardly A.:™] 4 4. aay 

19 A; Cf. CDC VI, 15-16. Instead of A. This 
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1.4) 10, And the Lord tells you that He will build Than] .10 q 
a house for thee and I shall set up your seed 
after you and I shall establish his royal ROD 
throne 


for ever. I will be his father and he shall [aR] TLyd] 
be my son. He is the shoot of David who mann 995° ANIM 


will stand with the Interpreter of the TAA WIT DY TN 
Law, who 
.6| 12, will rise in Zion in the end of days WR [2 
as it is written: And I shall raise up the TAT 
tabernacle of David that is fallen. That NOD 
is the tabernacle of ae 
1 | 13, David that is fallen, and which will WT 13 
| stand to save Israel. NX 
i4. A midrash from Happy is the man that IWR WNT “WWD ITM 14 q 
walketh not in the counsel of the wicked. Wwe Nya spn xd 
1 8 The hidden interpretation of this *4foya] 
? refers to those turned aside from the way of the people, Boe 
15. as it is written in the Book of Isaiah WAIT WOI INI WRK 
the Prophet concerning the End of 
‘ Days: And it was as with a strong hand [4773 no>n 3770" 
' that the Lord turned me aside from walking in the way of 
__| 16. this people. And those of whom it is >y WR ADA) AIA OY .16 
written in the Book of Ezekiel the 
Prophet that they shall not defile themselves any more [Tiy IXMD? 
f. my | 
1955 |” The following passage (Il. 10-12) was published already by Allegro some time ago (JBL, 75, 
Pm. | 1956, pp. 176-177). 22 There is no space for A. odd. 
cf. Pesahim x, 4: dD TMI! IY "AR TR 
4. [byl seems to be inferior reading. Cf. CDC VIII, 6: See also 1QSa 
| 1,2. This pesher refers to who did not follow the xy. 
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18. 
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with their idols ~they are the Sons of 722. ** 
Zadok and the men of his counsel... [ 
in the End of Days when they will 
gather in the community. 
Why do the nations rage and the peoples ond) ona “alwan nnd] 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the 
earth set themselves and the rulers take min Sy tm y7013 oar 
counsel together against the Lord and against by) 
His annointed ones? The hidden Dy) 
interpretation of this refers to the Sons prs 
of Zadok the priests and they are the pan nn. Sx? 
elect of Israel in the End of Days. 

COLUMN II 
That is the time of trial which is coming... Sayglan pysen ny awn 
Belial, and there shall remain... 
Moses, that is the... ] mR Aw 
and righteous ones... ] op 


17 


.18 


.19 


%% This restoration is based on Ezek. xxxvii, 23, since it refers to the sons of Zadok. Therefore 
Allegro’s restoration after Ezek. xliv, 10 is hardly possible. 


Instead of A. alanjnsy Cf. 1QSa i, 3. 


7 Cf. 1QSa i, 1. 


Ps. ii, 1. The sudden ‘jump’ from Ps. i, 1 is not accidental. Cf. RIN AN 
73 72 WT by (Bab. Talmud, Berakhot ix b-x a). 
Or: 

8° The end of the line indicates that the pesher is on YW); for the restoration, cf. CDC IV, 3-4. 
Or: orrdam. Cf. CDC IV, 3. 

#3 Cf. 1QS, I, 17. This pesher refers to 0°13 1739 7nd. 
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” Two Notes on the Midrash 
on 2 Sam. vii 


D. FLUSSER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


1. THE TEMPLE ‘NOT MADE WITH HANDS 
IN THE QUMRAN DOCTRINE 


Tue ‘Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of Eschatological Midrasim’, recently | 
published by Allegro’, provide another piece of evidence for the ancient roots 
ofthe Jewish medieval belief that the future eschatological temple will ‘not 
be built by human hands, but will descend ready built and whole from 
heavens’. This tenet, though widespread in medieval Judaism, did not 4 
originate with the destruction of the Second Temple; it goes back to the time 7 
.1 when the Second Temple was stili standing. The exalted vision of an ideal a 
iemple at the end of days did not arise either from the people’s mourning for . 
e destroyed Temple or from the protracted crisis which accompanied the a 
3 ppocalyptic movement in the period of the Second Temple. It arose rather in Q 
lier times, when the Jews returning from the Babylonian exile felt keenly a 
¢ contrast between the poverty of the house which they were building and 
e real or imagined splendours of the Solomonic Temple. The prophet 
ggai (ii, 3) voices this sentiment. The hope of the people that they would 
entually return led to the belief that the tabernacle, the ark, and other holy Se 
sels would be revealed at the end of days (2 Macc. ii, 5-8).? The author a 
Tobit also knew that the Temple of his time was not ‘like the first one’, 
d he believed that at the end of days the sons of Israel ‘will build Jeru- 
efore lem with honour and the House of God shall be built in her, even as the 
1. Pophets of Israel spoke concerning her’ (Tob. xiv, 5). 
ox’ | The next step is the belief that the eschatological temple will not be built 


men, but by God himself. But what is to be done with the existing 

JBL, 77, 1958, pp. 350-354. 

G. Sholem: Shabetai Zewi. Jerusalem, 1957, p. 223 (Hebrew). 

See L. Ginzberg: Legends of the Jews, Il. Philadelphia, 1947, p.48; VI, 1946, p. 112. 
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Temple? An answer to this question is supplied by the Book of Enoch (XC, 
28-29): ‘And I stood up to see till they folded up that old house... and they 
carried it off and laid it in a place in the south of the land. And I saw till the 


Lord... brought a new house greater and loftier than that first, and set it up 


in the place of the first which had been folded up...’ 


The author of this vision has no complaint against the Temple of his time; 


he even speaks with sympathy of the Hasmonean rulers, but he nevertheless 
hopes for a better, God-made, temple at the end of days. This shows that the 
belief in the eventual removal of the actual Temple and its supernatura| 
replacement had its origin not in any antagonism to the actual sanctuary, but 
simply in the hope for a more splendid future. Somewhat later, however, 
when external and internal conditions became more oppressive, many Jews 
saw in their Temple a den of thieves, and the Qumran Covenanters went so 
far as to declare it unclean. Some, like the prophets of old, even predicted the 
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destructio he Temple as a fitting punishment for the sins committed in| until Albi 


it, or as the result of a general national disaster. One of these prophets of 
destruction was Jesus. 

Evidently, the older legend of the house to be built at the end of days was 
interpreted and broadened by the added foreboding of doom for the existing 
Temple. Of this combination* we had —up to the publication of the frag 
ments of our ‘midrash’ — but one example, the words of the Gospel: ‘I wil 
pull down this temple that is made with hands and in three days build another 
not made with hands’® (Mark xiv, 58; Matt. xxvi, 61; John ii, 19; see also 
Mark xv, 29; Matt. xxvii, 40 and Acts vi, 14). 

Nowadays many scholars believe— rightly, in our opinion — that 


verse quoted represents a kind of apocalyptic eschatological prophecy typicil 
of the time.° I also agree with those who think that these words are at 
authentic saying of Jesus (according to John, in a somewhat modified form) 
and not a false testimony before the High Priests and the Sanhedrin (as th 
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Synoptic Gospels have it). This view can be supported by the story of the trid 
of Stephen, against whom false witnesses testified: ‘We heard him say th 


* On the supernaturally built eschatological temple in Jewish literature, see A. Aptowitzer: 
Heavenly Temple According to the Aggadah, Tarbiz, 2, 1931, pp. 270-272 (Hebrew). 
* Translation according to C.H. Rieu: The Four Gospels. 1956. 
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® See R. Bultmann: Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. Gottingen, 1957, pp. 126-127; wd * Text res 
Erginzungsheft, 1958, pp. 17-18. 
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Jesus the Nazarene will destroy this place’ (Acts vi, 14). According to John, 
(X¢ jesus said these words when overturning the moneychangers’ tables. This 
they happened, according to the Synoptic Gospels, on Jesus’ last visit to Jeru- 
. the lem.” Could the announcement of the destruction of the Temple be one of 
‘CUP he main reasons for Jesus’ execution? 

| This possibility seems to be supported by another event from A.D. 62. 
Ome Josephus tells us of another Jesus, Jesus the son of Ananias, ‘a rude peasant’, 
ning who, at that time, prophesied the destruction of the Temple. “Therefore the 
magistrates, supposing, as it was indeed the case, that the man was under some 
supernatural impulse, brought him before the Roman governor; there, although 
Y> but fayed to the bone with scourges, he neither sued for mercy nor shed a tear, 
"<vel,) but, merely introducing the most mournful of variations into his ejaculation, 
“_ responded to each stroke with: ‘Woe to Jerusalem’. When Albinus, the 
— governor, asked him who and whence he was, and why he uttered these cries, 
" “ he answered him never a word, but unceasingly reiterated his dirge over the city, 
ted in until Albinus pronounced him a maniac, and let him go (Bell. Jud., VI, 300-3 09). 
- af Ifa prophecy of doom was sufficient, in this later case, for the magistrates of 
"the Jews to hand over the ‘blasphemer’ to the Roman governor, there is no 
treason to doubt that in an analogous case some thirty years earlier, Jesus 
suffered the same fate for the same reason, as the Gospel tells us. 

This is only a rough sketch of the problem of Jesus’ prophecy of destruction. 
We need not examine the question further, because the prophecy in Mark 
xiv, 58 is in any case an instructive and relevant parallel to the new Qumran 
fragment; the question of the authenticity of this saying is irrelevant to a 
comparison between the two texts, which is the proper subject of this study. 

The new fragment contains part of a midrash on the prophecy of Nathan 
(2Sam. vii, 6-16) and the beginning of another midrash on the first chapters 
of Psalms. The first midrash includes a comparison between the present and 
the future temple (lines 1-7). The future temple ‘will move him no more neither 
will a son of wickedness afflict him (or: it) any more as at first’ (based on 
2 Sam. vii, 10).° The future temple ‘is the House where there shall not enter 
any One in whose flesh there is a permanent blemish and an Ammonite 
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" John is well known to have transposed the deed and the saying to the beginning of Jesus’ career 
and to have interpreted the saying allegorically. 
7; - * Text restored according to Y. Yadin, see above, p.95. 
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and a Moabite and a bastard and an alien for ever and ever for Hi 
holy ones there will be for ever; and He shall be seen continually upo 
it, and strangers shall not again make it desolate, as they desolated at fry 
the Sanctuary of Israel because of their sins.’ The present Temple is evident) 
desecrated and polluted (a meaning contained in the expression ‘desolate’ 
therefore in the future there will be revealed ‘the House which He shal] make iy 
the End of Days, as it is written in the Book of Moses: the sanctuary of the Lord 
thy hands have established, the Lord shall reign for ever and ever’ (Exod, 
xv, 17-18). The verse from Exodus is quoted to explain the text of 2Sam, 
vii, 11: ‘for a house shall the Lord make for thee’:'’ the house of the futur 
shall be made by God’s own hands, not by human hands. Interpreting his 
text, our author makes the distinction between the ‘sanctuary of Israel’ and the 
‘sanctuary of the Lord’ of Exod. xv, 17 (21% wtpn). Concerning this eschatolo. 
gical temple he says further: ‘And He purposed to build Him a Sanctuay 
amongst men,'' in which will be sacrificed before Him deeds of Law’ (ie 
sacrifices). ' 

In my opinion, the parallel between this sectarian midrash and the saying 
in Mark xiv, 58 is very striking indeed. In both texts the expectation of a new 
temple is linked with a negative attitude to the existing sanctuary. Jesus called 
the Temple a ‘den of thieves’ (Mark xi, 17; Matt. xxi, 13; Luke xix, 46) and 
our midrash says that it is ‘desolate’, viz. polluted. Even if the small fragment 
of the midrash does not in so many words say that the actual Temple is tobe 


* The word does not mean ‘to destroy’—the Temple is still standing!—but is used as Epnudw 
in 1 Macc. i, 39; iv, 38; and especially ii,12: ‘And behold our sanctuary and our beauty and ou 
glory have been desecrated (tjpnua@O6n) and the heathen have profaned them.’ The meaning of 
the root 092 in our midrash and (probably) in the, Hebrew original of 1 Macc. is identical with ont 
of the meanings brought into play in the expression On.wn Pipe in Dan. ix, 27; xii, 11. 
10 My translation. 

1! It would be easy to amend (as my pupil M. Sheschar has suggested) o1%® to 727% (see DST 
Col. I, 1.26; and the variations of geri and &etiv in Joshua v, 1; cf. also 2 Kings xxii, 4 with 
2 Chron. xxxiv, 9). But the reading 0% is made certain by the biblical text adjoining the inter 
preted passage, which reads: NRT (2 Sam. vii, 19). The apparent combination 
>2)7% BRN seems to have enabled the author of our midrash to call the "27% O1pp of Exod. xv by 
the cryptic name 07% wIpn. Could he mean that this temple will be built for the Davidic messiah’ 
This is possible in view of his messianic interpretation of 2 Sam. vii, 12 (711 mex). The next verse 
says ‘he (evidently: the messiah) shall build a house for my name’ a house of which our com 
mentator can only suppose that it is identical with the house of which the preceding verse (1!) 
says ‘a house shall God make for thee’; see also Y. Yadin, above, p.96, n. 13. 
#2 The statement is meant positively, cf. the positive attitude to future sacrifices in DSW II, 5+ 
cf. also Ecclesiasticus xlv, 24-29 (Segal’s ed.). 
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destroyed, its author must have had an idea of this kind in mind. The old 
house has to be done away with somehow, if a new one is to be erected in its 
place; we saw this even in the apocalyptic prophecy in the Book of Enoch 
(loc. cit. above, p. 100), which is not as hostile to the existing Temple as our 
midrash. Thus the apocalypse ascribed to Enoch, the words put into Jesus’ 
mouth in the Gospel, our midrash, and the late Jewish legend amply attested 
in talmudic literature, all share the belief ina new temple, not made with hands. 
It was this belief that led the author of our midrash to link Exod.xv,17 ‘a 
sanctuary of the Lord thy hands have established’, with the prophecy of Nathan 
in 2 Sam. vii, 11 0n the future house.’ It is therefore quite possible that the 
saying of Jesus is also ultimately dependent on a similar interpretation of 
Exod. xv, 17. 

The belief in a future, divinely-built temple consoled the Jewish people for 
hundreds of years after the destruction of the real edifice. We cannot in this 
paper pursue the various literary forms which this belief assumed through the 
centuries. Even so, the following quotation from the late Midrash Vayosha''* 
should be interesting in our context: ‘When Moses saw the love of the Holy 
Blessed One (=God) to Israel, he said before Him: O Master of the World, 
Thou wilt bring them there and plant them there,'® and with this planting 
there shall be no pulling-up for ever, and Thou wilt make Jerusalem to come 
down for them from heaven, and will not destroy it for ever, and the Exiles of 
Israel shall be gathered in her and they shall dwell there in security. Therefore 
itis written: Thou shalt bring them in and plant them etc., a sanctuary of the 
Lord Thine hands have established.’ '° 


™ The whole text is interpreted as speaking of the future temple; thus ‘a son of wickedness will 
not afflict it any more’ was not understood to mean Israel, but the future temple, and inter- 
preted accordingly. It is therefore probable that the word *nyp3) in this verse served as a further 
link with Exod. xv. See also below, n. 15. 

“A. Jellinek, ed.: Beth ba-Midrash, 1. Jerusalem, 1938, p. 55. 

“ Here these words are interpreted as meaning Israel, but at another place the same work says: 
And the temple, God will bring it down from Heaven, as He has shown it to Moses, as it is 
written: Thou shalt bring them in and plant them, etc. 

See also M. Friedmann, ed.: Seder Eliahu Rabba. Wien, 1902, p. 150: 7222 PR 
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The work quoted is, according to Zunz, as late as the eleventh or even the! (XXIV, 1. 
twelfth century,'’ but probably contains material which is considerably older, ‘And aftes 
Even so, there need be no direct connection between the Qumranic and the the son © 
medieval midrash; the basic belief in a renewed, divinely-built, eschatological righteous! 


temple could have taken the verse in Exodus xv as a scriptural justification on your root 
two separate and independent occasions. the David 
pries 

Il. ‘THE SHOOT OF DAVID WHO WILL STAND WITH THE — Num. 
INTERPRETER OF THE LAW’ Renvest 


The sectarian midrash interprets 2 Sam. vii, 14 ‘I will be his father and he |law who 
shall be my son’ as referring to the ‘shoot of David’, i.e. as the Davidic|come a st 
messiah, but combines with the Davidic messiah another eschatological is the pfi 
pesonality, the interpreter of the law. Evidently, this personality was of such violently 
importance to the sect that the midrash found it necessary to include him, messiah,” 
although the biblical passage speaks about one man only. As is well known, therefore 
the sect believed that there would be three leaders on the last days'®: it hoped|high prie 
for the coming of the Davidic messiah, of the anointed high-priest of the| interprets 
last days and the prophet who will renew prophecy in Israel. As we shall| the ‘shoo 
see, the interpreter of the law in the sectarian midrash is identical with the that in t 
eschatological high priest. Our problem is to explain why the anointed priest priest of 
of the last days should be called ‘interpreter of the law’. the pers¢ 

It is well known that Num. xxiv, 17: “There shall come a star out of Jacob, but rathe 
and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel’, is regarded by Jewish tradition as 4| ing the c 
messianic testimony. This was also the view of the sect; but, because it| unlikely: 
believed in two anointed ones, it saw in the ‘star’ and the ‘sceptre’ two} In our c 
different personalities. According to its interpretation, the ‘sceptre’ is evidently] sectarian 
the Davidic messiah (‘the messiah of Israel’) because it is written in Gen. xlix,| CDC) th 
10 ‘the sceptre shall not depart from Judah’. It follows logically that the ‘star’ | congreg 
is, according to the sect, the Aaronic messiah (‘the messiah of Aaron’), the} There 
high priest of the last days. This is also the interpretation of the Testaments} sonality. 
of the Patriarchs, a work apparently composed on the periphery of the sect 
and based on sectarian sources. The star of the eschatological ‘new priests’ |” The fol 


version, se 


shall arise in heaven as of a king (Test. Levi XVIII, 3); the Testament of Judab | se van 4 
See Vat 
17 L. Zunz: Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden. Frankfurt a/M, 1892, pp. 294-295. 1 See our 
™ See especially J. Liver: The House of David. Jerusalem, 1959, pp. 117-140 (Hebrew) and A.S. | ™ Van de 
Van der Woude: Die messianichen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran. Essen, 1957. law in CL 
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n the!(XXIV, 1-6) speaks about the two anointed ones in the following manner: 
older, ‘And after these things shall a star arise to you from Jacob in peace,’ like 
d the the son of righteousness walking with the sons of men in meekness and 
gical righteousness. .. Then shall the sceptre of my kingdom shine forth, and from 
oN on your root shall arise a stem...’ The ‘sceptre’ of Num. xxiv, 17 is evidently 
te Davidic ruler of the last days and the ‘star from Jacob’ the eschatological 
‘new priest’. 
5 | Num. xxiv, 17 is also interpreted as referring to two personalities in the 
Damascus document (CDC) VII; 18-20: ‘... the star is the interpreter of the 
id he\law who came (or: shall come) to Damascus, as it is written: “There shall 
vidic come a star out of Jacob and a sceptre shall arise out of Israel’—the sceptre 
gical |is the prince of all the congregation, and when he arises, he shall strike 
such violently all sons of Seth’. The prince of all the congregation is the Davidic 
him, messiah,”° as is the ‘sceptre’ in the “Testaments of the Patriarchs’. It follows 
own, therefore that the ‘star’ in CDC is the messiah from Aaron, the eschatological 
oped |high priest. The star is, according to this source, to be identified with the 
f the interpreter of the law as well, who shall, according to the sect, stand with 
shall | the ‘shoot of David’, i. e. with the Davidic messiah. The conclusion must be 
1 the that in both texts the interpreter of the law will be manifested as the new 
riest priest of the last days. The sectarian midrash confirms our supposition”' that 
the personal titles in the scrolls are not used merely with intent to mystify 
cob, but rather as precise terms (with connotations known to the initiated), designat- 
as 4| ing the chief dramatis personae in the sacred history of the sect. It is thus highly 
se it| unlikely that the sect used the same personal title to describe different persons. 
two] In our case it is clear that the interpreter of the law, who, according to the 
ently} sectarian midrash will stand with the Davidic messiah, is (according to the 
xlix,} CDC) the ‘star’, i.e. the new priest who is named with the prince of all the 
stat | congregation, i.e. with the Davidic messiah. 
the} There can be no doubt that the interpreter of the law is a historical per- 
ents| sonality.’* We learn inter alia from the text of CDC VII, 19 that he came to 


sect 

ests’ ” The following words ‘And a man shall arise from my seed,’ which are missing in the Armenian 
‘dah version, seem to be an interpretation formed on the basis of the Septuagint version of Num. xxiv, 17 
. see Van der Woude, sbid., p. 208. 


—— !" See Van der Woude, ibid., p. 58. 

| See our recension of: J. T. Milik: Dix ans etc., in Kirjath Sepher, 33, 1958, p.457. 

A.S.| ® Van den Woude, op. cit. (above, n. 18), pp. 54, 185 et passim supposes that the interpreter of the 
law in CDC VII, 18 and of the sectarian midrash is the future sacerdotal messiah, and that this 
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Damascus”’; he is named in CDC VI, 5-6 with those ‘who went out from 
land of Judah and sojourned in the land of Damascus’ .”* It is almost certain th 
the CDC was written after the death of the teacher of righteousness, the founde, 
of the sect.”° If so, it seems that the interpreter of the law was the successor¢! 
the founder and the spiritual leader of the community in Damascus. Is it 
therefore, possible that a real personality is designated in CDC VII, 18 as th 
‘star’, the eschatological high priest, and in the sectarian midrash as the man 
who will stand with the shoot of David? Or, in other words, is it possible 
that the sect expected that one of its members would manifest himself in his 
lifetime as the new priest of the last days? 

The hypothesis that the sect expected one of its members to be the messiah 
of Aaron seems to us not merely a possibility, but an inevitable postulate of 
its ideology. From the political point of view, the chief aim of the sect was 
originally to conquer the Land of Israel, to take possession of the Temple of 
Jerusalem and to dethrone the wicked priests. It is also well known” that the 
Zadokite priests held a very prominent position in the sect. The community 
hoped evidently that a priest of this family, which ruled in the Temple before 
the Hasmoneans, would replace the wicked priests of the present and it is 
logical to assume that the future Zadokite high priest would come from the 
branch of this family which had joined the sect. The sect was an apocalyptic 
movement and believed that the re-enthroning of a Zadokite high priest would 
be realized in the last days. The legitimate high priest would be the eschatolo- 


person is not identical with the interpreter of the law of CDC VI, 7, who is an historical personality. 
Liver, op. cit. (above, n. 18) p. 126, supposes that the interpreter of the law in CDC is an historical 
personality and that the same term in the sectarian midrash designates the new priest of the last 


days. I hope to demonstrate in the present article that these suppositions are not necessary. Set 
also the next note. 


** The meaning of pont x37 could also be ‘who shall come to Damascus,’ but scholars are right 
im assuming that the interpreter of the law, mentioned in CDC VI,8 with the sojourners in 
Damascus, was an historical leader of the sect in this locality. 
** It is not important to our purpose whether Damascus is a real geographical term or a name for 
Qumran. I am personally convinced that ‘Damascus’ refers to the city in Syria, because there is 
no absolute necessity to deny the assertions of CDC, that the exodus of the sect to Damascus was 
‘from the land of Judah’ (IV, 2-3; VI, 5) ‘to the land of north’ (VII, 13-14)—and Qumran is situated 
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in the Judean desert. 
** At the time when the Damascus document was composed, the teacher of the community (7 
mn) was already dead (VIII, 21; XX, 13-5), and it is probable but not certain that he is identical 
with the teacher of righteousness. As regards CDC VI, 10-11 see note 29 below. 
*® See e.g. Van den Woude, op. cit. (above, n. 18), p. 220. 
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gical new priest, the messiah from Aaron. But all apocalyptic sects believe 
that the last days are imminent, and it seemed probable to our sectarians that 
one of their Zadokite priest would be very soon revealed as the messiah from 
Aaron. There is therefore nothing astonishing in the fact that the CDC (VII, 
18-20) describes the interpreter of the law as the ‘star’, i.e. the ‘new priest’ 
of the last days—it is on the contrary quite natural, if we assume that the 
interpreter of the law was a Zadokite priest. Our supposition seems obvious, 
because the sect was a messianic movement and messianic movements regularly 
have their pretenders to messiahship. 

But how is it possible that the same document speaks. of the coming of the 
two anointed ones, the messiahs of Aaron and of Israel, as something about 
tohappen in the future (CDC VII, 21; XII, 23; XIV, 19; XX, 1)? It seems that 
the interpreter of the law was only a pretender to the messianic role; only 
when the Davidic messiah appeared (‘when he will arise’ — 11993, CDC VII, 
20) would the interpreter of the law become the messiah of Aaron; only then 
‘the shoot of David will stand with the interpreter of the law’. 

The use of messianic titles for the actual living leaders of the sect seems to 
contradict the hope for a future revelation of the two anointed ones. Yet the 
difficulty can be resolved by theological considerations. From the strictly 
theological point of view no man can be defined as a messiah before he has 
accomplished the task of the anointed. From this point of view there can exist 
only messianic pretenders and there is always some doubt whether the pretender 
will really succeed in his task. It seems that in the time of the Temple and 
after its destruction such theological doubts and restrictions had their practical 
consequences. Thus Bar-Kochba called himself nasi (prince),”” and not king 
or messiah, because he had not yet completed the task traditionally assigned 
to the messiah; it seems that Jesus did not proclaim himself explicitly as the 
Christ before his death for the same reason. We can find another proof that a 
pretender was not yet a messiah in the story of Judas of Galilee who ‘rose up 
in the days of the taxing and drew away much people after him, he also 
perished’ (Acts v, 37). His name is found in the Acts in a list of men who 
boasted themselves ‘to be somebody.’ We learn from Josephus (B. J. II, 444) 


” See e.g. Van den Woude, ibid., p.116, and Liver, op.cit. (above, n. 18), p. 146. There is a signif- 
icant parallel to the messianic connotation of the interpreter of the law in Haggai ii, 20-23, where 
Zetubbabel is designated for the present time as ‘governor of Judah,’ but in the day of Lord he 
will be God's servant, ‘for I have chosen thee, saith the Lord of hosts.’ See Liver, ibid. pp. 96-7. 
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that Judas’ son, Menahem, was murdered in the Temple, being “arrayed in 
royal robes.’ It seems that after Judas’ death, his partisans transferred the status 
of pretender to the kingship to his son. It is clear that if a pretender did not 
succeed in being a real messiah in his lifetime, his adherents would not believe 
after his death that he had revealed himself as an anointed one.”® 

The case of Judas of Galilee and his son Menahem leads us to the question 
of whether the teacher of righteousness was once believed to have been a 
messianic pretender. This is by no means sure, but it is quite possible. The 
teacher of righteousness was the founder of the sect, and a priest (Commentary 
to Psalms Ill, 15, see II, 4 and DSH II, 8), possibly a Zadokite priest: while he 
was alive, the sect could believe that he would reveal himself at some future 
date as the sacerdotal messiah. As in the case of Judas of Galilee and his son, 
this claim was naturally abolished by his death and could then be transferred 
to the interpreter of the law. Admittedly much of this is hypothetical, but two 
points seem to be practically sure: Firstly the interpreter of the law, a real 
personality, was regarded as a pretender to the task of the sacerdotal messiah; 
and secondly, if the sect believed that in the time of the resurrection the teacher 
of righteousness would have a special task,*” this task could not be that of 
the messiah, because he had not shown himself to be the messiah in his 
lifetime. 

Our line of reasoning has possibly some relevance for the study of the 
Gospels. To my mind the sectarian ideas about the interpreter of the law 
furnish an interesting parallel to the so-called Messiasgeheimniss. Jesus, who is 
supposed by the Gospels to be the Christ, nevertheless sometimes speaks 
about the Saviour in the third person. The situation in CDC is basically 
similar; the same document invests a concrete historical person with the titles 
of the priestly messiah, and announces nevertheless the future coming of the 
messiah of Aaron. The solution offered here, namely that the interpreter of the 


38 Jesus, of course, is believed to be the Christ not after his death, but Jecause of his death. 

*® CDC VI, 10-11 ‘until there shall arise the teacher of righteousness’ is difficult to interpret; it seems 
that what is meant is the teacher of righteousness after his resurrection; assuming, of course, that 
the sect believed in a general resurrection in the end of times; in which context one should compart 
the words of the Patriarch Judah: ‘And after these things shall Abraham and Isaac and Jacob arise 
unto life, and I and my brethren shall be chiefs to the tribes of Israel '(Test. Jud. XXV, 1). If we 
assume that the resurrected teacher of righteousness could not assume the function of the Aaronic 
messiah, there is no contradiction between the claim that the interpreter of the law could be possibly 
revealed in his lifetime as the sacerdotal messiah and the belief in the resurrection of the teacher 
of righteousness at the end of times. 
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law was in a way a pretender to the task of a messiah, who could not be clearly 
designed as such before being definitely revealed, might possibly apply also to 
the Synoptic Gospels. We can say that in them Jesus uses the same manner of 
speaking (in the third person) of the coming Saviour, but nevertheless implies 
that he himself is to be the Messiah. 

As our midrash apparently considers the interpreter of the law to be still a 
potential messiah, it must have been composed during his lifetime. Unless 
other proof is forthcoming to the contrary, it would thus be one of the early 
documents of the sect. 
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Zephath of Thutmose* 


Y. AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


THE DESCRIPTION OF THE ROAD OF ZEPHATH 


In the annals of his first campaign (c. 1468 B.c.), Thutmose III mentions 
three passes leading from the Sharon to the large plain called the Valley of 
Jezreel. The first one, which was chosen by him in spite of the warnings of his 
commanders, is the straight but narrow path from ‘Aron (‘Ara) to Megiddo, 
the modern Wadi ‘Ara, through which the Haderah-Affulah highway leads 
today.' The second alternative suggested was the road leading eastward from 
Yaham (Khirbat Yemma) — where the consultation between pharaoh and his 
commanders took place — to Taanach, south of Megiddo. Only the line of the 
third road, which passes ‘to the north of d/?’ is still disputed, because of the 
yet controversial identity of Zephath.* Alt proposed Tell Abu Shusha near 
Mishmar ha-'Emeq as the site of Zephath, assuming that the road led through 
the hilly region of the Balad ar-Raha to the north of W4di ‘Ara, passing from 
Tell al-Asawir through Qannir, Umm ash-Shauf and Ju‘ara.* Mazar considered 
Tell Abu Zureiq, south of Jokneam nearer to the entrance of Wadi Milh.* 
Yeivin, on the other hand, is of the opinion that Zephath is to be sought on 
the northern side of the Jezreel plain, in the vicinity of Khirbat Jabata, 
assuming that what was meant in our source is the long deviation running 
along the sea shore and encircling Mount Carmel.” 

Common to all proposals is the assumption that Zephath must be some- 
where in the Jezreel Valley, like Taanach, which marks the second road. In 


* Published in Hebrew in BIES, 22, 1958, pp. 134-147. 

? This highway, which leads along a narrow river-bed mostly overgrown by trees, is also described 
in Papyrus Anastasi I, cf.J. A. Wilson in J.B. Pritchard, ed.: Amcient Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament. Princeton, 1955 (hereafter quoted as ANET), p. 477 f. 

* The name is known only from Egyptian sources, but its name dft is doubtless the same as bib- 
lical Zephath (np%); this is a common name, whose significance is ‘lookout’ (npn), and we 
shall therefore use the biblical spelling Zephath. 3 A. Alt , PJb, 27, 1931, p.38f. 
* B. Maisler (Mazar): Topographical Researches (IV): Gabaa and Harosheth of the Gentiles, BJPES 
11, 3-4, 1945, p. 38 (Hebrew). 

* S.Yeivin: A New Egyptian Source for the History of Palestine and Syria, JPOS, 14, 1934, pp. 205-208. 
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onsequence the most important road, leading north of Wadi ‘Ara through 
idi Milh had to be disregarded, for this road emerges from the hill country 
ear Jokneam (Tell Qeimin).° It seems, however, that the original text does 
ot justify this supposition, and that we have to look for Zephath at the 
estern end of the road, in the Sharon region. Wilson’ translates the relevant 
assage as follows: ‘Now two other roads are here. One of the roads — behold, 
tis [to the east of] us, so that it comes out at Taanach. The other — behold, 
it is to the north side of Djefti, and we will come out to the north of 
egiddo’ .® 

Thus the source does not state that the road comes out into the Valley of 
exeel near Zephath, but that it emerges north of Megiddo. We have no 
on to assume that the description of the second road reads differently from 
at of the road to Taanach; on the contrary, the similarity of the two descrip- 
ions is quite apparent. It is regrettable that the description of the first road is 
complete in the text, but what remains is enough to indicate that its descrip- 
ion contained two definitions as well. In both cases two facts are stated 
rgarding the road concerned, firstly the direction, and secondly, the place 
the bhere it issues into the plain, as follows: 


or Starting point Emergence into the plain 
om (1) east of Yaham® near Taanach 
sed (2) north of Zephath north of Megiddo. 


Ih." | This description therefore seems to point to a site for Zephath in the Sharon, 
OM bear the entrance of the road into the hill country, or more exactly to the south 
ata, Hthis road,'° to the north of Wadi ‘Ara. The most important route leading 
ing fom the Sharon to the Jezreel Valley north of Wadi ‘Ara is the pass which 
kscends into the plain with W4di Milh; some scholars have therefore described 


In fat 0p. cit. (above, n. 3) points out that if Wadi Milh (‘die eigentliche Nordlinie von tell el-asawir’) 
—— fs meant, Jokneam would be mentioned at its end. 
Wilson, ANET, p. 235. 
ibed ‘.Yeivin, in his Hebrew translation (The Annals of Thutmose III, A. Mazie Vol. Jerusalem, 
ng 0 35, p.159) completes the missing passage as follows: One of the roads, behold, it is [suitable 
bP the lord of] us.’ This completion is improbable, for the commanders of pharaoh did not 
bib fommend any one of the two roads they propose. 

we Only the end of the sentence: ‘...us’ has been preserved, and therefore Wilson’s completion 
38f. bast of us’ or the like seems probable, i.e. east of the place of consultation in Yaham. 
JPES } This is the only source in which the town is mentioned, except for the topographical list of 
ose which will be dealt with later. 
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it as the ‘road of df’, but without indentifying Zephath itself.'' This road was 
undoubtedly of the greatest importance in antiquity, for it was the shortest and 
most convenient way from the Sharon to the plain of Accho and the Phoenician 
coast.'* The topographical advantages of this road compared with the one 
leading through Wadi ‘Ara, are obvious: its main part passes through low 
hills and broad valleys; the last portion, which descends to Jokneam, is short 
and perhaps followed the salient of the gradual mountain slope south of the 
present road, which follows the valley bed. = 


ZEPHATH — KHIRBAT SITT LEILA 


A place whose identification with Zephath can be accepted from our point of 
view has been discovered by Y. Dayan, in the course of an archaeological 
survey of the northern Sharon."* The high artificial mound (map ref. 1504 
2155) rises at the border of the new settlement of Aviel about two km. north of 
Giv'at “Ada and six km. north-north-west of Tell al-Asdwir. On the new maps 
the place is not marked, but on the P. E. F. map it appears as Khirbet Sitt Leila. ’ 


1 See for instance Nelson’s map (H.H.Nelson: The Battle of Megiddo. Chicago, 1913, map J), 
which was followed by Faulkner (R.O. Faulkner: The Battle of Megiddo, JEA, 28, 1942, p.8); 
see also B. Maisler (Mazar): History of Eretz-Israel, 1. Tel-Aviv, 1938, p.113 (Hebrew). 

13 Yeivin’s suggestion, op. cit. (above n.5) that the road meant is the one which follows the sei 
shore and encircles Mount Carmel does not seem probable, firstly on account of its length, and 
secondly as we have no evidence for its importance before the rise of Dor at the end of the Late 
Bronze Age. The area was full of woods and swamps which would make passage difficult. 

13 Yeivin's objection (sid.) that Jokneam was not north but north-west of Megiddo is not 
convincing. Actually all roads north of Wadi ‘Ara come out into the Valley of Jezreel north-west 
of Megiddo, even the long road suggested by Yeivin. The Egyptians knew indeed how to describe 
directions more exactly, when this was necessary for the understanding of the description, e.g. in 
the description of the battle we are told that the northern wing of the Canaanites was north-west 
of Megiddo, as emphasized by Yeivin. But such exactitude was not necessary in this case. This 
is clear with regard to the continuation of the campaign, where it is said that Thutmose went 
from ‘Aron northward, whereas actually he continued in the Wadi ‘Ara in a north-eastetly 
direction. Today we certainly would speak about the Wadi Milh road as emerging into the ‘Emeq 
north of Megiddo, and the Egyptian scribe had no modern topographical maps at his disposal. 
44 Y, Dayan made an archaeological survey of the eastern Sharon on behalf of the Menashe 
Regional Council, and at my request he paid special attention to the possibility of locating a tell 
suiting Zephath. On discovering the place he immediately recognized its importance and described 
it correctly. Later the author made a survey of the place on a study excursion with students of the 


Hebrew University and on other occasions visited the site together with Prof. Mazar and Mr. Yeivit. | 


18 In the Schedule of Historical Monuments and Sites it it described as follows: ‘es Sitt Leila, Kh.- 
Artificial mound with remains of walls, cisterns, press stones, stone troughs, tombs cut in the 
tock’ (The Palestine Gazette, No. 1375, 1944, p. 1319). 
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The mound occupies the nothern part of a mountain salient sloping north- 
yards (P1.16 A-C). It is separated from the ridge of the mountain on the south 
by a shallow moat, which in the course of time has become almost entirely 
filled with earth (Pl. 16 C). The tell itself descends gradually in broad terraces 
to the north; near its south-eastern corner rises a high and conspicuous 
acropolis. Traces of a wall are recognizable at the top and the bottom of the 
tell (Pl. 16 B-C). At its north-western corner part of a wall has been preserved, 
built of roughly-hewn stones (P1.16 D). The ascent to the town gate, leading 
fom east to west, is distinctly recognizable on the northern slope. Some 
springs are found in the valley north of the tell. 

Measuring the area of the tell by paces we found its length from east to 
west to be about 225 m. and its width from north to south about 150 m. The 
whole area therefore extended over approximately eight acres. The fact that 
most of it is now ploughed and partly planted facilitated the collection of 
surface sherds. 

The tell was found covered with sherds of the Roman period; but a closer 
seatch revealed pottery from various ages, beginning with the Chalcolithic and 
ending with the Byzantine. Many of the sherds belong to the Late Bronze Age 
and the Iron Age. The drawings and photographs show sherds of the following 
types of vessels: 


Oo 2 
cn. Fig. 1. Kh. Sitt Leila: Clay figurine. 


“ My thanks are due to Y. Dayan, who put at my disposal the sherds found during his survey, 
The drawings were made by Mr. Y. Bechar, the photographs by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut. 
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Fig. 2. Basalt mortar. 


Chalcolithic period: Rim of basalt mortar, incised zigzag decoration (Fig.2).!7 Earl) 
Bronze Age: Bowl, metallic ware, burnished bands (PI.14B: 2); store-jar (Fig.3: 1). 
Middle Bronze Age II: Store-jar, light combing on shoulder (Fig. 3: 3; Pl. 14 B: 15); 
handle of store-jar, white slip, burnished, brown decoration (P1.14C: 1); cooking pots 
(Fig. 3: 6-8); bowl 6); kraters (Fig.3: 2, 4-5; Pl.14B: 8-9); handle of juglet 
(P1.14B: 10); combing and incised decorations (P1.14B: 3-5). Late Bronze Age II: Bowl 
(Fig. 3 : 9); fishbone handle of base-ring ware (P1.14C: 2); Cypriote ‘milkbowls’ (PI. 14C: 
3-6); bowl, pink clay, burnished, black decoration (P1.14C: 7); bowl, brown decoration 
(P1.14C: 8). Israelite period I;\* Bowl (P1.14B: 7); kraters (Fig.3: 10-11); store-jar of 
typical North-Israelite ware (Fig. 3: 12);!° cooking pot (Fig.3: 13); pilgrim flask, red) 
decoration (P1.14C: 9). Israelite period II: Catinated bowl (Fig.3: 14); store-jar (Fig.3: 
20); Cypro-Phoenician bowl, black-on-red I (III) ware (Pl.14B: 11); bowl, thin red? 
slip, highly burnished (P1.14B: 12); bar handle of bowl, continuously burnished (P1.148: 
13); handle of store-jar, thumb-impression (P1.14B: 14). Israelite period III: Cooking 
pots (Fig.3, 15-17); holemouth jars (Fig.3: 18-19, 21). Persian period: Attic bowls 
(PI.15A: 10-12). Hellenistic period: Bowls (P1.15 A: 13-15). Roman period: Terra sigillat) 
bowls (PI. 15A: 16-18). Of special interest is a clay figurine of a man probably belong , 
ing to the Israelite period I (Fig. 1; Pl. 14 A).?° 


17 Cf. G. Loud: Megiddo Il. Chicago, 1948, Pl. 262:3. 

18 We use here the new scheme of subdividing the Iron Age into Israelite period I (1200—1000 
B.C.), Israelite period II (c. 1000—840 B.C.), and Israelite period III (c, 840—587 B.C.); cf. Y. 
Aharoni & Ruth Amiran: A New Scheme for the Sub-division of the Iron Age in Palestine, IE),’ 
1958, pp. 171-184. 

19 Cf. Y. Aharoni: The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee. Jerusalem, 1957, pp. 21 
24; Figs. 4:3-4; 5:10-20; Pls. 1V:1-2; V:3-4 (Hebrew). 

3° Cf. M. Dothan: The Excavations at ‘Afula, ‘Atigot, 1, 1955, pp. 41-42; Fig. 15:19; Pl. VI:1. 
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Fig. 3. Pottery from Kh. Sitt Leila. 
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The size of the tell ana the sherds found there indicate clearly that it was ie 
one of the most important cities in that region. It is situated about half 
kilometre south of Wadi Timsahi and dominates a great part of the road which 
follows the course of the valley. Its position at a point where the road passes 
from the plain into the hilly region makes it evident that this fortified city 
was the main observation post (Hebrew npyn — hence probably its name ney), 
from which the road from the Sharon could be watched. Its position is similar to 
that of ‘Aron in the Wadi Ara. All this fits the description of Thutmose: ‘The 
road passes north of it’, i.e. the main road through Wadi Timsahi-W Adi Milh, 
which reached the Jezreel Valley near Jokneam, north of Megiddo. 

It is possible that the ancient name has been preserved in the vicinity: the 
field south-east of the tell is called Dhaharat as-S4fi.' True, the name S4f, i 
a common Arabic name meaning ‘white’, but on the other hand, ancient names 
are frequently assimilated to forms common in Arabic. It is therefore quite 
possible that the old name of d/t has been preserved in the name Saf. | 

One may well ask how a town of such importance, settled continuously} | 
for long periods, should not be mentioned in any ancient source other than | 
the Annals and Lists of Thutmose III. There are, however, a number of sites in re 
these lists which also do not appear in any of the few other sources dealing with 
this area, which is hardly mentioned in the Bible and in other sources. We 
should remember that even a place as important as Yaham, where we also 
found a quantity of sherds from the Iron Age and from later periods, is known 
to us only from the Egyptian records of the 15th century B.C. 


THE ROAD OF ZEPHATH 


With the identification of Zephath it is possible to describe exactly the road 
named after the town (see map, Fig. 4). The road marked on the P.E.F. map 
ascends from Tell al-Asawir at the entrance of Wadi ‘Ara, leads due north 
into the hilly region, and passes near Qannir and Umm ash-Shauf. The ancient 
road, however, turned somewhat to the west and remained in the plain as fat later tim 
as Wadi Timsahi. Following this wide, flat valley, the road ascended in toad is t 
north-easterly direction and met the road marked on the P. E.F. map east of| "nce of 
Subbarin. In fact, this course is topographically more convenient, and obviouslj, 2178). 


it was only on account of the large villages situated in the hilly region that i corner, 
entirely 


(1.—Tell a 


*) This name appears both on the P.E.F. and on the map of the Survey of Palestine, 1: 20,000. a few s| 
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Fig. 4. Map of the Roads leading from the Sharon to the Valley of Jezreel. 
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as far later times the road was diverted there. Another proof of the line of the ancient 

in a| toad is the existence of a second tell, Khirbat al-Khudeira, situated at a dis- 
ast of| tance of 3 km. as the crow flies, north-east of Khirbat Sitt Leila (map ref. 1524 
ously, 2178). This is a high projecting tell, which dominated the road from a hidden 
rat . corner, although it is much smaller than Khirbat Sitt Leila. We found the tell 
___) entirely covered with thick green vegetation (khudeira=green) and only collected 


ooo. | 4 few sherds of the Iron Age and later periods, but M. Meir of Gal‘ed, who 
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explored the place more thoroughly,”* found sherds dating from the Early and in the wes 
Middle Bronze Ages.”* The further course of the road has not yet been invest. He identi 
igated thoroughly, but we may assume that it continued in the hilly region between A 
of Balad ar-Riha like the main road marked on the P. E. F. map, and descended ments in’ 
to Jokneam to the west of Khirbat Qira (Qira wa-Qimun). It is of course pos- of which, 
sible that the road turned somewhat to the west to Khirbat ash-Shuqqagq, and | order. ** * 
descended with Wadi al-Milh to Jokneam, following the course of the modem graphical 
highway. Khirbat ash-Shuqqigq (map ref. 1558 2254), though a small and| ‘aim, and 
rather flattened tell, dominates the road before its descent into the Wid, gions a 
Milh; some sherds from the Late Bronze Age have been discovered there.”* |r | settlemer 
is therefore quite possible that this was one of the settlements situated on the | beting th 
road in the period of Thutmose III.”° ical order 

At each end of the road stands a large tell, Zephath at the entrance to the Gath : 
Sharon plain, and Jokneam at the entrance to the Valley of Jezreel. The impor, of chanc 
tance of Zephath, a city certainly no smaller than Jokneam, explains why it| “ong th 
was sufficient to indicate the road by that name. There is therefore no ground) Egyptian 
for the reasoning that Jokneam too should have been mentioned, for the course dealing } 
of the road was indicated clearly enough by the name of Zephath, just as the for Nos. 
Wadi ‘Ara road was by that of ‘Aron. Accot 

Jokneam and Zephath are mentioned together close to the end of the topo. ad not 
graphical list of Thutmose III,”° and it would therefore seem that this part of Zebulur 
the list contained mainly settlements situated in the area of the road under) 4S begin 
discussion. The following names are mentioned in the relevant part of the list: 1X, 25- 


corner 
112. — Helkath of Adhas | 
113. m-— apparently ‘Ein (Y)oqne‘am, i.e. biblical Jokneam 
114. . — one of the settlements called Geba  promin 
116.dff — Zephath end the 
Mazar has already suggested that we have to look for some of these places 

B. Maz 

*? | have to thank Mr. Meir for this information. - 4, 1s 

** The question of the identification of this tell will be dealt with below, pp. 120-122. On its 

* Collected and sent to the Department of Antiquities for identification by Y. Mendel of Rama 1951, pp. 

ha-Shofet. ** As to the question of its identification, see below, pp.120-122. see B. M 


6 J. Simons: Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists. Leiden, 1937, p. 118; M. Noth: es Cf. M. 
Die Wege der Pharaonenheere in Palastina und Syrien III, ZDPV, 61, 1938, p. 60 f.: B. Maisler Cf. A. 
(Mazar), Joc. cit. (above, n.4). \ tif Achs 
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in the western sector of the Jezreel Valley, and for some in the northern Sharon. 
He identifies drr with Tell ad-Durdr east of Haderah and Geba‘ with Jaba‘ 
between Athlit and Dor on the slopes of Mount Carmel.”’ The names of settle- 
ments in Thutmose’s lists are arranged mainly in regional groups, within each 
of which, however, it is not possible to distinguish a systematic geographical 
order. *® The Sharon and the Jezreel Valley do not represent a unity in the geo- 
graphical sense, being separated by Mount Carmel and the Mountains of Eph- 


aim, and yet this is the only part of the list where places from two different 


regions are mentioned together. The only explanation seems to be that these 


| settlements were situated along our road. In this connection it is worth remem- 


bering that one section of the list is distinguished by its systematical geograph- 
ical order, viz. the line of settlements along the coast from Yurza in the Negeb”® 
to Gath and Migdal in the Sharon (Nos. 60-71).°° This is certainly not a matter 


_ of chance: these settlements are enumerated together because of their situation 


along the important via maris; in that order they were well known to the 
Egyptian scribe. A similar consideration is appropriate to the section we are 
dealing with here. The question arises, therefore, whether we should not look 
for Nos. 112-116 further along the same road. 

According to the Bible, Helkath: was situated on the continuation of the 
road north of Jokneam. Jokneam is mentioned in the Bible at the border of 
Zebulun (Jos. xix, 11) south-east of Asher. The border of Asher is described 
as beginning at Helkath and the Carmel is mentioned in this connection (Jos. 
xix, 25-26). It appears therefore that Helkath was situated at the south-eastern 
corner of Asher, close to the Carmel and north of Jokneam.*’ Alt’s identifica- 
tion of Helkath with Tell al-Harbaj near Kfar Hassidim seems untenable.*” 

A more justifiable identification would be with Tell al-Qasis, a small but 
prominent tell east of the river Kishon and about 2.5 km. north of Jokneam. 
The tell dominates the southern end of the narrow pass between the Carmel 
and the hills of Beth She‘arim which connects the Jezreel Valley and the Plain 


" B. Mazar-Maisler: The Military Campaigns of Amenhotep II in the Land of Canaan, Yerushala- 
yim, 4, 1953, p. 19 f. (Hebrew). *8 'Y. Aharoni, op. cit. (above, n. 19), pp. 35-49. 
* On its identification with Tell Jemma, see B. Maisler (Mazar): Yurza-Tell Jemme, BIES, 16, 
1951, pp. 38-41 (Hebrew). 8° On this group of cities, 
see B. Maisler (Mazar): Die westliche Linie des Meerweges, ZDPV, 58, 1935, pp. 78-84. 

* Cf. M. Noth: Das Buch Josua. 2nd ed., Tiibingen, 1953, pp. 118-119. 

" Cf. A. Alt, PJb 25, 1929, p. 38 f; B. Mazar’s suggestion seems more plausible, namely, to iden- 
tify Achshaph with Tell al-Harbaj, cf. Encyclopaedia Biblica 1. Jerusalem, 1950, pp. 282-283 (Hebrew). 
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of Accho. This tell has not so far been taken into consideration, because the! 
trial sounding undertaken there by Garstang revealed only sherds from the 
Early Bronze Age.** However, R. Giveon from Mishmar ha-'Emeq gathered 
sherds from later periods (Middle Bronze Age to Hellenistic) on the top of 
the tell and on its slopes.** He was kind enough to put at my disposal various 
sherds from his collection (Pl. 15 B). 


Early Bronze Age: Grey-burnished ware (1,2); platter (3); pattern combing (4); 
hole-mouth jar (5). Late Bronze Age: Cooking pots (6,7); Mycenean stirrup vase (8); 
pilgrim flask, grey-buff clay, burnished, black and brown decoration (9); Cypriot 
‘milk-bowl’ (10). Israelite period I: Decorated store-jars (11-12); bowls (13-14). Israelin 
period III: Bowl, inside continuous burnishing (15); cooking pot (16). Persian period: 
High ring-base of bowl (17); Attic bowl (21). Hellenistic period: Bowls (18-19); base 
of juglet (20). 


Apparently the later strata were destroyed or washed away at the spot where | 
Garstang made his investigation: the finds described above make it certain 
that the site was inhabited in the Late Bronze Age as well as in the Iron Age and 
later. Thus the identification of Tell al-Qasis with Helkath is archaeologically | 
justifiable, and its position fits in well with the description in our sources. 

If Helkath and Jokneam were situated at the eastern and Zephath at the 
western end of this section of the road, there arises the possibility of the identi- | 
fication of Geba‘ and drr in between them. This suggestion is contrary to | 
Mazar’s identification of drr with Tell ad-Durdr (see p.119.) As far as Geba' | 
is concerned, this is a common place-name, and an appropriate tell in the 
vicinity of the proposed Jaba‘ has not yet been discovered. On the other hand, 
Durar is unusual in Arab nomenclature, although it is not without meaning in 
Arabic.** In the light of its archaeological remains, Tell ad-Durdr might be 
identified with a town from the time of Thutmose. It is a high prominent tell, 
with two projections, one each at its eastern and western sides, rising at 
about 200 m. east of the Lod-Haderah railway line. Mazar found on the tell 
sherds from the Late Bronze Age and from Iron Ages, I and II.*° Pottery from 
the same periods was also discovered there by Y. Dayan, and I owe to him 


33 J. Garstang: Tell el Kussis, Bulletin of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 2, 1922, p. 16f. 
* R. Giveon: ‘Emeq Jezreel, Ha-Teva ve-ha-Aretz, 10, 1954, pp. 515-518 (Hebrew). My thanks are 
due to Mr. Giveon for his help. 

38 According to E. H. Palmer's translation it means a plant, Calamus aromaticus; The Survey of 
Western Palestine: Arabic and English Name List. London, 1881, p. 154. 

36 B. Maisler (Mazar), op. cit. (above, n.30), p.81. 
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the instructive collection of cooking pot rims from this tell (Pl. 15 C), which 
belong to the following periods: Middle Bronze Age Ila (28), Middle Bronze 
Age IIb-Late Bronze Age (27, 29, 30), Israelite period I (22, 25, 26), Israelite 
period III (23, 24). 

However, there are some serious objections to the identification of drr with 
Tell ad-Durdr. The tell is situated south of W4di ‘Ara and therefore rather far 
from the Zephath-Jokneam road. The region of this tell appears in an earlier 
part of the Thutmose list, which mentions not only towns on the main via 
maris, but also places in the Sharon nearby, e.g, bbdn (No. 69) between Yaham 
and Gath, and also Migdal (No. 77), which cannot be far from Tell ad-Durir. 

The most difficult problem is the identification of this Migdal. In the Thut- 
mose list it is mentioned after Gath (&nt), i.e. Jatt, 3.5 km. north of Yaham 
(Khirbat Yemma). There can be no doubt that this place is identical with mgdl-yn 


_ or mgdl-ynt, which is mentioned on the occasion of the second campaign of 


Amenhotep II,°” and for which we have to look not far from Yaham and Gath.*® 

From the Annals of Amenhotep we learn that Migdal was not situated on 
the main route of the via maris.*° The annals of this pharaoh are full of stories 
about his personal courage and his lonely adventures far from the main part of 


his army. His own activities are often described with many details, while the 
account neglects the actions of his army.*° Amenhotep marches from Aphek 


to Yaham. On his way he turns aside, west of Sochoh, in order to seize 
booty in two settlements in the Sharon. After a rest in Yaham, he continues 
on his way at dawn to wage war against the two towns ‘drn and mgdl-yn(t). 


_ Here also he gains much booty, and as the hour is already late, he has two 


ditches dug around the prisoners, which are filled with fire, ‘and his Majesty 
kept watch over it until daybreak, while his battle-axe was in his right hand, 
alone, without a single one with him, while the army was far from him, far 
from hearing the cry of pharaoh.’ It is obvious that the conquest of Migdal as 
well as of the two towns just mentioned was an excursion of pharaoh from 
the principal part of the army, which followed the course of the via maris. We 
therefore have to look for Migdal not on the road itself, but apparently west 
of Gath. Just in this vicinity the name of Migdal has been preserved at Khirbat 
al-Majdal (map ref. 1498 2016), 4.5 km. to the west of Gath. 


* ANET, p.247. 38 B. Mazar (Maisler), op. cit. (above, n.27), p.18. 
” For a different view, see Mazar, ibid. 
“ J.A. Wilson: The Culture of Ancient Egypt. Chicago, 1957, pp.195 ff. 
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It is impossible however to identify the Migdal of the Egyptian sources 
with Khirbat al-Majdal itself, for on our examination, as well as in Dayan’; | 
survey, only sherds from the Persian period and later times were discovered, 
The tell is low and the occupation level thin, which makes it improbable tha 
many earlier occupation levels are hidden below the surface. When we looked 
for an appropriate tell in the vicinity, we did not find any except Tell ad-Durir, 
As this is the only ancient mound known to us in the vicinity*! and as it is 
situated about 3 km. north-west from Khirbat al-Majdal, its identity with an. 
cient Migdal seems most probable, all data taken into account. 

As mentioned above, we know today of two tells on the road between 
Zephath and Jokneam, i.e. Khirbat al-Khudeira and Khirbat ash-Shuqqix. 
It is therefore possible to suggest the following tentative identifications of the 
settlements along the road of Zephath: 


Helkath — Tell al-Qasis 
Jokneam — Tell Qamiin 

Geba’  — Khirbat ash-Shuqqaq 
drr — Khirbat al-Khudeira 
Zephath — Khirbat Sitt Leila. 


Obviously, these last conclusions are based primarily on our present knowledge 
of the area in the light of the still incomplete archaeological survey, and the 
identification of the different towns along the road of Zephath still needs fur , 
ther investigation. But such considerations do not affect our basic conclusions 
as to the identification of Zephath itself. 
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* In Khirbet al-Jalama, which is situated approximately 2 km. south-east from Khirbet al-Majdal 
(Map ref. 1512 1999) we did not find any sherds earlier than the Roman period, in spite of 4 
thorough investigation of the tilled slopes. 
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Atlas of Israel* 


D.H.K. AMIRAN and N. KADMON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Fottow1nc the lead given by Finland in 1899, Israel, in common with many 
other countries, is now producing a national atlas—the Aflas of Israel. 

To the geographer Israel poses some peculiar problems, which stand out 
during the compilation of a national atlas and make an atlas of Israel distinct 
in quite a number of ways from the average work of this type. 

First and foremost: very few national atlases (as distinct from atlases of 


| limited local regions) portray such a small area as the Atlas of Israel, for the 


total area of Israel is no more than 20,700 sq. km., comparable in size to the 


/ state of Massachusetts. This allows and even requires the cartographic repre- 


sentation in an atlas of Israel to be on a scale much larger than that used in 
most other atlases. Whereas the scale of the average map in most national atlases 
is between 1:1,000,000 and 1:15,000,000,* most of the scales employed in the 
Atlas of Israel range from 1:750,000 to 1:2,000,000, with a few maps drawn to 
ascale of 1:500,000. In fact, the size of the Atlas of Israel was so chosen that one 
sheet exactly accommodates four maps of Israel to a scale of 1:1,000,000. These 
relatively large scales make the compilation of the Atlas of Israel much easier, 
so far as generalization is concerned. On the other hand, they require a high 
standard of accuracy and detail for a country-wide cover. 

Considerations of scale apply not only to the map base, but also to the conven- 
tional signs used. When a subject is portrayed with the aid of signs, e. g. circles, 
which are proportional in size to the quantity of the phenomenon, the scale of 


_ magnitudes has to be carefully chosen, so that in its smallest size the sign can 


* Atlas of Israel, published by the Survey of Israel and the Bialik Institute. Jerusalem, 1956-. Editorial 
Board: D. H. K. Amiran, J. Elster, M. Gilead, M. Gordon, N. Kadmon, U. Zidon. 
* Range of scales of some national atlases: 

Suomen Kartasto (Atlas of Finland): 1:1,000,000—1: 13,000,000. 

Atlante Fisico-Economico d'Italia: 1:2,500,000—1:15,000,000. 

Atlas de France: 1:1,000,000—1: 10,000,000. 

Atlas éver Sverige: 1:2,000,000—1:12,000,000. 

Atlas de Belgique: 1:500,000—1:2,000,000. 
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still be perceived without difficulty, while the largest size does not cover a dis. 
proportionate area of the map. This problem is ever-present in Israel, where a 
marked concentration of population, industry, commerce etc. is found in and 
around Tel Aviv. 

Maps generally, and atlas maps with them, become outdated and obsolete in 


It applies, 
addition te 


the change 


1901-1930 
There i 


time. Every map requires revision in order to keep it up-to-date, and this applies 
to national atlases as well. But in few countries is the rate of development s 
rapid as in Israel. Here, within the last two generations, agriculture in most of 
the country has changed from extensive growing of field crops to a highly 
intensive agriculture which in a considerable part of the State of Israel is based 
entirely on irrigation. Population has increased by nearly 500 per cent., and the 
increase in the number of settlements is extremely high. Parallel with this 
is the encroachment of built-up areas on former agricultural land. Needless to | ye Emira 
say, the development of the road net, of industrial installations and of all kinds | of Jordan 
of public services is in keeping with this, and profound changes have als | terminati 
affected the trade pattern. ) became tl 

It is this dynamic quality which has distinguished Israel since the end of the | porated i 
last century; it is this that makes the country so interesting a field of study that political 
it is worth devoting a full-sized national atlas to it,? despite the small size of these cot 
the country. It has therefore been a guiding principle of the editors of the pistorical 
Atlas of Israel to provide time-sequence maps for as many aspects of the geogta term ‘Pal 
phy of the country as possible. 
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Only by this means is it possible to arrive at a proper appreciation of the, and betw 


inherent factors in the development of a given feature. The distribution of | Lebanon 
population, for example, is illustrated by maps for five different dates between geograpl 
1887 and 1953, and those of Jewish settlements by seven maps from 1895 to 1956. especiall 
Citrus cultivation is given for three dates: 1922, 1937, and 1956, and the geogra- phy. Tha 
phy of industry for three dates: 1937, 1943, and 1955; and so on. In a larger) century i 
frame the development of the landscape of the country is given in six maps, the the coun 
first of which represents the natural landscape as expressed by the climax vegeta | of West 
tion, and others the map of Palestine about 1800, in 1875, 1930, 1946, and at | Jordan is 
the present time. It is interesting to note that this principle of representation by The p 
means of time-sequence series is not limited to the field of human geography. River Jo 


achieved 


* The Atlas of Israel will contain some 100 sheets with a total of over 600 maps; the size of each 
sheet is 50 X 70 cm. x 28’). 
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It applies, for example, to maps of the climatological section as well, where, in 
addition to the average rainfall maps for the international period 1921-1950, 
the change in the average rainfall amounts between the international periods of 
1901-1930 and 1921-1950 too is represented on a map. 

There is one definite advantage in basing a national atlas on time-sequence 
maps: it makes it relatively easy to add a later-dated map of a given feature to 
the sequence. Furthermore, an atlas employing this principle will never lose its 
interest, for it portrays evolution and not merely static conditions. 

A particular difficulty in dealing with the geography of Israel and compiling a 
national atlas for this country is the frequency of political change in Palestine. 
Throughout the 19th century and until 1917/18 Palestine was part of the Otto- 
man Empire; after World War I it became a British mandated territory. In 1923 


_ the Emirate of Trans-Jordan was set up, and in 1946 the Hashemite Kingdom 


of Jordan was established in the part east of the Jordan Valley. In 1948, after the 
termination of the British Mandate, most of the country west of the Jordan 
became the State of Israel, while almost the whole of the rest of it was incor- 


| porated in Jordan. We have thus, within 35 years, three basically different 


political frameworks within the area covered by the Atlas of Israel. None of 
these conforms to the natural geographical region known as Palestine in 
historical sources and in scientific literature. As a geographical region, the old 
term ‘Palestine’ applies to the habitable land of Mediterranean climate between 
the shore of the Mediterranean Sea and the deserts of the Arabian Peninsula, 
and between the Sinai Peninsula in the south and the mountain massif of Mt. 


} Lebanon and Mt. Hermon in the north. That this area is a unit of regional 


geography becomes obvious on perusal of many maps in the Atlas of Israel, 
especially those dealing with geology, geomorphology, climate and biogeogra- 
phy. That it was recognized as a geographical unit as late as the end of the last 
century is expressed in the title of a famous reference work on the exploration of 


' the country by Conder and Kitchener. The title of most of its volumes is ‘Survey 


of Western Palestine’, while the volume dealing with the country east of the 


, Jordan is entitled ‘Survey of Eastern Palestine’. 


The political changes which have taken place in Palestine on both sides of the 
River Jordan within the period for which cartographic representation could be 


| achieved in the atlas, i.e. since 1870,° have repeatedly changed the documen- 


* Only the section on history contains systematic information pertaining to earlier periods. 
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tary basis for the material used in its compilation. Coverage of topographic and Fyrtherm¢ 
geological maps, climatological, population and economic statistics, and infor and certai 
mation of a more specialized scientific nature, are available for various periods) put a few 
and for varying areas. At the highest level of reliability, detailed information metres ab 
was available during the mandatory period for the British-mandated territory, of Mount 
west of the Jordan, i.e. excluding Trans-Jordan. Today, equally reliable and| break, ris 
often more reliable material is available for the State of Israel only. The Atlas of} Galilee re 
Israel found no satisfactory way to even out these differences in the reliability | the ridge: 
of its sources and has therefore referred maps of a given feature at various| and there 
periods to various areas. Phytogeographic maps, for example, are given in a genet. | additiona 
alized form for most of the Near East, and in greater detail for all of Palestine, part of a 
including the former Trans-Jordan. Most of the maps in the sections on human} breaking 
and economic geography show the former mandated territory of Palestine until 


fegion, in 

1947 and Israel only for later dates. | to avoid : 
One particular difficulty in mapping Israel comprehensively is that the coun-| the ‘Arav 
try lies on both sides of a major climatic boundary—the border of aridity. rising int 


This divides the very intensively settled and cultivated northern part from the| highest p 
rather monotonous and empty southern section. To include the two in the same, gradually 
map and provide for a sufficient degree of variation in the representation of| sheets of 
features in the north without creating a too monotonous picture in the south isa| of repres 
challenge to the cartographer. Thus, on most maps the contrast between the} Very v 
Mediterranean section and the desert parts of Israel is clearly evident. Further-) of Israel. 
more, the high intensity of many features, especially those of human and econom-} the sectic 
ic geography, in rather small areas, poses the question how to give adequate} end of th 
expression to both high and low values at the two ends of the same scale of| section o 
symbols, the extreme values occurring on the map quite close to one another.) always o! 
The topography of Israel, too, poses a peculiar problem for the cartographer. | adequate 
As is well known, the surface of the Dead Sea is the lowest point on the face phology, 
of the earth—nearly 400 metres below sea-level. Not far from it the mountains’ research 
of Edom rise to 1200 and 1600 metres above sea-level. One has therefore “ Atlas of 
cover an altitude range of 2 km. on the map of Palestine. At the same time 
throughout most of the country features are rather moderate, with low moun The A 
tains or hills rising between 150 and 500 metres above their bases. To represent I. Ca 
these on a map requires a close spacing of altitude tints. To achieve this satisfac of 
torily within a vertical interval of 2 km., without arriving at the higher end of th 
the scale at colour values suggesting ‘alpine’ mountains, is a difficult task. m: 
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“and Furthermore, there is no set relation between certain types of surface features 
nfor-| and certain levels of altitude, even within so small a country as Israel. To cite 
riods | but a few instances: south of Haifa the coastal plain terminates at less than 50 
ation metres above sea-level, and above it rise the steep slopes, and sometimes cliffs, 
itory | of Mount Carmel. In the south, however, the coastal plain, without any definite 
and) break, rises to about 350 metres. The ridge and basin topography of Lower 
asof| Galilee requires a clear distinction between the basins at 100 to 200 metres, and 
vility | the ridges at 400 to 600 metres. These ridges have well-pronounced features, 
tious | and therefore require either a suitably diversified sequence of altitude tints, or 
ener | additional methods of representation. At the same time these tints have to form 
tine, } part of a sufficiently continuous sequence in order to avoid the appearance of 
man | breaking up slopes of 1 km. relative altitude and over, as found in the Dead Sea 
until region, into a number of artificial steps not existing in nature. Moreover, one has 
to avoid showing the highest part of the walls overlooking the Dead Sea, and 
‘oun: | the ‘Aravah Valley to the south of it, as knife-edged crests, as a result of their 
dity rising into the highest altitude range, while in actual fact they are merely the 
1 the! highest parts of consecutive, steep, west-facing slopes from which the land dips 
¢ gradually and very slowly towards the east. The base map on some of the early 
n ad sheets of the Atlas of Israel, e. g. sheet [X/3, shows the errors of this method 
ia of representation, a method which has been rectified in subsequent sheets. 
| the’ Very varied types of source material are used in the compilation of the Atlas 
ther-) of Israel. They include purely historical sources, such as those used in compiling 
10m} the sections on history, or reports of travellers who visited the country up to the 
juate} end of the last century, which have been made use of in the compilation of the 
le of| section on landscape evolution. Then there are statistical sources which are not 
ther.! always of equal reliability; data for earlier times, in particular, are sometimes in- 
ohet.| adequate. Some of the maps, especially in the sections on geology, geomor- 
face’ phology, and biogeography are based on original research, complemented by 
tains’ research especially carried out for the purpose of compiling the maps of the 


Atlas of Israel. 

time 

oun-| The Atlas of Israel comprises the following sections: 

seat) | Cartography (planned to contain fourteen sheets) brings reproductions 
fac: of ancient maps and such maps from the recent past as are milestones in 
d of the cartography of Palestine. Here, furthermore, will be found specimen 


ask. maps of various series of the Survey of Israel and index maps to them. 


q 
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IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


. Zoogeography (three sheets) gives information similar to the preceding 
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Geomorphology (seven sheets) comprises landform maps, soil maps, and 
topographic cross sections. 

Geology (three sheets) comprises geological and structural maps and 
geological cross sections. 

Climate (five sheets) contains detailed information on temperature and 
rainfall, a rather original representation of wind distribution, a carto. 
graphic representation of dew, and others. 

Hydrology (three sheets) brings maps on underground water resources, 
and bottom contour maps for the inland lakes of the country. 


Phytogeography (two sheets) includes inter alia a large number of distri- 
bution maps of characteristic indicator plants. 


section for the fauna of the country. 

Landscape Evolution (three sheets) endeavours to represent in carto- 
graphic form the transformation of the landscape of Palestine, which has 
been deeply influenced by man. 


History (fifteen sheets). As the correct appreciation of the landscape of a | 
country so rich in history as Palestine requires an appreciation of the 
historical factor, this section has been given particular attention. 
Population (seven sheets) shows the distribution and density of the 
population, its increase, and various demographic factors. Two sheets 
will show the global distribution of the Jewish people. 


Settlement (six sheets) shows the distribution of settlements according 
to size, topographic types of settlements accompanied by type sketches, 
development of Jewish settlement and of the built-up area of the three 
major cities, and maps of typical rural settlements. 


Agriculture (twelve sheets) gives distribution maps for various crops and | 
agricultural practices as well as resources and utilization of water. 


Industry and Commerce (eleven sheets) has maps on industry, finance and 


trade, electricity production and consumption, and the distribution of 
industrial manpower. 


Communications (three sheets) contains sequence series for roads, rail- 
ways and surface traffic development, and a sheet on air and sea commuti- 
cations. 
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XV. The final section, Services, will contain five sheets, mapping educational 
and cultural services, as well as postal, health, and judicial facilities. A 
special sheet portrays the distribution of the most interesting endemic 
diseases in the country, malaria and bilharziasis. 


The Atlas of Israel is published in a number of folders, two of which are 
issued annually; each contains eight to twelve sheets. Maps are published as they 
are completed; the folders therefore do not contain maps of any particular 
section of the Atlas. Publication started at the end of 1956; five folders have 
been published so far, containing 47 sheets with 291 maps, as well as 66 draw- 
ings, diagrams, and small-scale maps accompanying the explanatory text. The 
atlas has been bound on the loose-leaf principle; new sheets can thus be inserted 
in their proper place, and if necessary sheets can be exchanged. 
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Some Notes on the 


Hebrew Inscriptions from Gibeon 


(Review-article) 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Turee years ago the small world of biblical archaeology was stirred by the 
news of the discovery of Hebrew epigraphic material at el-Jib (biblical Gibeon) 
including many jar-handles inscribed with the name of Gibeon. The site of the 
find—the large pool of Gibeon—cast special glamour over this discovery, 
and a full account of it was eagerly awaited. 

The scholarly world is therefore especially indebted to the excavator, Prof. 
James B. Pritchard, for his prompt publication of a monograph’ containing 
all the data on the important epigraphic material that came to light in the two 
seasons of excavation, 1956-57. This publication is a model of its kind in clea 
presentation of material and sound treatment. The finds are fully covered by 
commentaries, catalogues, lists, charts, drawings and photographs. It is, 
however, to be regretted that many of the photographs of the incised inscrip 
tions are not of the high standard one would expect to find in such a publici- 
tion. However, carefully executed and reliable tracings of the inscriptions form 
a welcome compensation to the student of palaeography. 

The first chapter of the report deals with 56 inscribed jar-handles, pottery 
vessels and clay stoppers found in the pool. They are most probably part of 
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the equipment of a winery at Gibeon. The inscriptions form the nucleus of the 
discovery, providing new material of great interest for the epigraphist and the 
biblical archaeologist. There is little doubt that the main topics of interest ia 
the inscriptions are the first two words ya3 and 9713 which appear on most of 
the handles. The first represents the name of the biblical town Gibeon, and the 
second is interpreted as meaning ‘wall enclosure’ associated with the vineyatd 
of Gibeon. Both words are believed to form a kind of ‘brand-name’ for the 
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? James B. Pritchard: Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon (Museum Monographs, Universit) 
of Pennsylvania). Philadelphia, 1959, VI +32 pp., 12 Figs. $1.00. 
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wine to be exported in the jars. This ‘trade-mark’ is followed by private names 
which vary in number from one to four, and are distributed in most cases on 
both handles of the jar. The first name designates the owner of the gdr or ‘wall 
enclosure’, the following name or names are believed to be patronymics. The 
onomasticon of the handles comprises the following names: 733n ADR ANY, 
N72. 

In these notes the reviewer would like to make some remarks and tentative sug- 
gestions concerning certain readings and interpretations proposed by the author. 

All but two of the inscriptions start with the place-name Gibeon. In the two 
exceptional cases (Nos. 26 and 28) Gibeon is preceded by the personal name 
dnl’. In reconstructing these inscriptions according to the standard pattern of 
the inscribed handles (cf. p. 7 and Nos. 21 + 22) the legend would probably 
read: [W713 1932 This is a rather awkward position for a place-name. 
Were it not for Gibeon, it might easily be taken for a personal name. But here 
it must apparently be explained as a scribal misplacement. 

The word following Gibeon in the usual formula of the handles presents a 
problem of palaeography, which is discussed at length by the author (p. 9). 
In the reviewer's opinion, Pritchard’s first reading 13 is to be preferred, on 
purely palaeographical grounds, to his final rendering 113. Statistics show that 
out of 19 handles bearing this word, the reading gdd is certain in 13 instances, 
both daleths having short tails, while in 6 instances the third letter has a large 
tail, suggesting a resh. But in these doubtful cases it should be noted that the 
second letter too sometimes has a long tail. Thus, for example if No. 19 reads 
) gdr, No. 14 should be read grr and No. 54 grd. Our conclusion must therefore 
be that the scribes were not consistent in writing the daleth; normally they 
wrote it with a short tail, but sometimes with a longer one. This inconsistency 
is well known in Hebrew epigraphy. The resh, however, was never written with 
ashort tail in the 21 cases where it occurs in other contexts on the handles, 


d the) but always has a pronounced long leg. There is therefore no reason to suppose 
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that the resh was treated differently in writing the word under discussion. 

The gdd of our jar-handles should apparently be interpreted as a personal 
ptoper name’ —so far without parallel. There are two reasons for this: 

(1) On five jar-handles (Nos. 21 and 26-29) the word dml’, which is a per- 
sonal name, is substituted for gdd in its close relationship with Gibeon. 


‘The same applies to gdr, if this reading is maintained. 
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(2) The striking evidence provided by inscription No. 51 [1]33n> 3 ym, 
where the nicely incised /ameds are certainly not errors for word-dividers (as 
proposed by the author); they are but the common prepositions indicating 
ownership. This inscription, unfortunately incomplete, should therefore be 
interpreted: ‘Gibeon, (belonging) to gdd, (belonging) to Hananiah...’ and 
should probably be continued: ‘(belonging) to nr’. In the reviewer's opinion 
this inscription is the key to the proper understanding of the rest of the in- 
scriptions. They comprise the place-name and the names of the owners with 
no patronymics. 

A point of palaeographical interest to which a chronological value has been 
attributed is the peculiar a/eph which occurs in a number of inscriptions (Nos. 
17, 21+ 22, 48, 49). It has a curious additional diagonal stroke on the right 
side. This palaeographical peculiarity is said to be without parallel and is used 
to lower the date of the dm/’ inscription (Nos. 21 + 22) to the ‘exilic’ period 
(pp. 15, 17). In the tentatively established genealogy, dml’ figures as the 
gtandson of Hananiah. But the Amariah inscription No. 17, which shows a 
nice example of this curious a/eph (incidentally missing in the table of scripts 
in Fig. 7), is dated with the rest of the inscriptions to the 7th century B.C. 

Unfortunately, a very striking parallel to the a/eph with the diagonal stroke 
seems to have escaped the attention of the author. It was first identified by the 
reviewer in a pre-exilic tomb inscription from Siloam village, where this kind 
of aleph is used exclusively.* Then regarded as unique and as ‘one of the curio- 
sities of Hebrew palaeography’, this a/eph has now, most interestingly, found 
counterparts in the Gibeon inscriptions. As the Siloam tomb inscription can 
be fairly accurately dated to about 700 B.C., the proposed ‘exilic’ date for some 
of the Gibeon inscriptions on palaeographical grounds seems to be unjustified. 
In spite of their divergent workmanship, the Gibeon inscriptions are basically 
of a remarkable palaeographical homogeneity, and all of them can be placed 
within a short period, around 700 B.c. 

As some of the names obviously have no patronymics, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the individual names marked on each handle represent con- 
temporaries associated in the wine business, with no attached patronymics 
(cf. No. 51 discussed above). This should remove the difficulty of how to 
explain the four personal names of inscription 21+ 22, for which three 


* N. Avigad, The Epitaph of a Royal Steward from the Siloam Village, JEJ, 3, 1953, p.149, Pls. 9-10. ‘ 
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pitronymics were suggested (p. 16), as well as the appearence of gdd with the 
names of three different persons. Gdd was apparently the chief and permanent 
proprietor of the winery at Gibeon, whereas his partners varied. Later dml’ 
took the place of gdd. Hananiah and nr’ were associated with both of them. 
Admittedly this scheme is a tentative suggestion and open to discussion. 

In inscription No. 18 the proposed reconstruction 17x is doubtful. Both 
drawing and photograph of the inscription suggest the reading 3 as more 
probable. Neriah is the full form of mr’ which occurs frequently on the jar- 
handles. 

The Table of Scripts in Fig. 7 calls for some minor remarks. The letters zayin, 
beth, lamed and shin are for some reason not included, although they appear 
on the jar-handles. One also misses in this table some characteristic forms, 
such as the aleph of No. 17 and the open eth of Nos. 21, 23 and 25. 

The next two chapters of the monograph deal with the seal-impressions 
found at el-Jib. A total of 80 stamped royal jar-handles of the /amelekh type of 
‘all classes form a respectable addition to the inventory of this interesting 
group, but they do not add new essential data to those already known. The 
seven private seal-impressions are of well-known types found at Judean sites. 
Of particular interest is the single msh (=Mosah) impression. After Tell en- 
Nasbeh and Jericho, Gibeon may now claim to be the third site where this 
type of impression is known to have appeared. 

Early Hebrew epigraphy is certainly not over-endowed with finds. But 
little by little its riches are growing by small finds here and there. All the more 
important is the addition of such a rare harvest of epigraphic material, bearing 
the name of its provenance—Gibeon. The discoverer is to be heartily 
congratulated. 
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tion are the 
1. Ared- 
Civ. XXVI 
The Connections of the Palestinian Chalcolithic Culture 
with Prehistoric Egypt ed:®as we 
in an aft 
J. KAPLAN 
ON the whole, the types of pottery vessels of the Palestinian Chalcolithic Age aesneing 
also found in Egypt have been few. Those noted so far are:' — d 
(a) The chalice (‘footed vessel’) discovered at Teleilat Ghassul in Palestine | - B A 
and at Merimde in Lower Egypt. a = 
(b) The ladle found in a number of places in Palestine and Egypt. _ ~ (u 
(c) The thick cup with high-loop handle (type C) found in Mesopotamia — 
and Badari, which was formerly compared with the fragments of a ‘butter ( eae 
churn’’ (the latter's complete form being then unknown)* should also be 
compared to the high-loop handled cup from Meggido stages IV-VII or toa! subseques 
similar vessel found in a stratum of the ‘Esdraelon Culture’ at Affulah.* pre 
(d) The thumb-indented ledge-handled jar also found in various places in | wi 
Palestine and Egypt, approximately contemporary with S. D. 40-50 (type D).’ pages 
Our present object is to cite more evidence to justify the assumption of sles 
link between Egypt and Palestine. A strong resemblance seems to exist between lias 
a number of pottery forms discovered at the village of Hamamiyeh in Badari ) an 
District, Egypt,° and those found at Ghassul and at Wadi Rabah, both in " mare ; 
Palestine.’ Hamamiyeh is one of the few sites in Egypt where excavations saps a 
have been carried out in the area of the ancient settlement and have not been aa as 
confined to tombs. 
) fact to t 
? H. J. Kantor: The Early Relations of Egypt with Asia, JNES, 1, 1942, pp. 174-213. handles 


* Evidently following W. F. Petrie; see E. Macdonald et al.: Beth-Pe/et, 11. London, 1932, p. 15. 
* J. Kaplan: On Two Chalcolithic Vessels from Palestine, PEQ, 86, 1954, pp. 97-100. : 
* R.M. Engberg & G. M. Shipton: Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megidao. , Macdons 
Chicago, 1934. Chart, 24; E. L. Sukenik: Archaeological Investigations at ‘Affulah’ JPOS, 21, 1948, ) a A. S. | 
p. 54, Pl. XII, 13; M. Dothan: High, Loop-Handled Cups and the Early Relations Between Mesopo- W.F. A 


tamia, Palestine and Egypt, PEQ, 85, 1953, pp. 132-137. Wright: T 
* R. W. Enrich, ed.: Relative Chronologies, Old World Archaeology. Chicago, 1954, p. 4, Fig. 1. p. 23; Rut 
* G. Brunton & G.Caton-Thompson: The Badarian Civilization and the Predynastic Remains near Badari | 51955: P 
London, 1928. * J. Kaplan: Excavations at Wadi Rabah, IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 149-160. Pp- 100, 1 
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” Wadi Ghaza, but was unpaint- 
as we have stated elsewhere 3 


HAMAMIYEH | GEZER BB 
ed shortly), this site overlaps ies 
chronologically with Ghassul 
I (Fig. 1: A, AA). 
ine | 2.A pot with four lug hand- 
les— Bad. Civ. XXVI, 7. Similar HAMAMIYEH 
in description to a vessel from GHASSUL (IV) CC 


. | Gezer® (the latter had painted 

decoration which is lacking on 

) the Badarian pot). Albright and 

subsequently Wright have dis- 

cussed this vessel in connection 

_ with the problem of the ‘Cream 
Ware’ noted by Macalister in 
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The vessels inviting atten- 


EGYPT PALESTINE 
1. Ared-painted bowl—Bad. 
Gv. XXVI, 1; a similar vessel Lot 


HAMAMIYEH A WADI GHAZA (D2) AA 
was discovered at site D2 in 


in an article to be publish- 


GHASSUL DD 


the Gezer excavation report, 
and have had no hesitation in 
dating it as Chalcolithic Ghas- 
sulian.'? This vessel resembles a Ghassulian III vessel, the latter differing 
from it in its dot ornamentation'' (Fig 1: B, BB). 

3. The double stemmed incense burner— Bad. Civ. XXVI, 8 (the restoration 
of the handles as reproduced in the drawing is open to doubt; they seem in 
fact to have been lug handles). An example of this vessel with vertical lug 
handles is found at Ghassul IV.'* Another small example is in the Istanbul 


Fig. 1. Comparative table of shapes. 


* Macdonald, op. cit. (above, n. 3), XX XVIII, 7. 

* R.A. S. Macalister: Excavations at Gezer, 11. London. 1912, p. 39; III, Pl. exli, 5. 

” W.F. Albright, Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period, JPOS, 15, 1935, p. 209, n. 46; G. E, 
Wright: The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Bronze Age. New Haven, 1937. 
p. 23; Ruth B. K. Amiran: The ‘Cream Ware’ of Gezer and the Beersheba Late Chalcolithic, JE/, 
5, 1955, Pl. 34 A. 11 A. Mallon et al.: Teletlat Ghassil, 1. Rome, 1934, 
Pp. 100, 102; Figs. 50:5; 52:2. 13 bid. Pl. 51:99. 
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Museum, whither it was brought with other finds from Gezer'* (Fig 1:C, CC). 

4. A black-burnished ovoid vessel with rounded base— Bad. Civ. XXI, 4 
This vessel is typical of prehistoric Egypt. An example of this ovoid vessel 
(unburnished) has been found at Ghassul III.'* The black burnish is character. 
istic of the Chalcolithic phase of Wadi Rabah.'° There is at any rate no doubt 
that its form belongs to the Palestinian Chalcolithic (Fig. 1: D, DD). 


IN his revi 


In addition to the above vessels there are also among the Badarian finds {0™ — 
two potsherds incised with the herring-bone pattern and black burnished ~ | diana . TI 
Bad. Civ. LXXVII, 147-8, resembling sherds found in the Chalcolithic phase! Co!48¢ 


of Wadi Rabah.'° Also worth noting are the lug handles which figure in the 


From tk 


same illustration, Nos. 150-151;'" these too are known in the Palestinian | Roman Je: 


Chalcolithic culture. 

To sum up, we are justified in claiming that the specimens here cited are 
evidence of a closer link than has hitherto been realized between the Palestinian 
Chalcolithic culture and that of Egypt. 


*3 Amiran, Joc. cit. (above, n. 10), Pl. 34, B. 

** Mallon et al., op. cit. (above, n. 11), p. 99, Fig. 49. 

Kaplan, /oc. cit. (above, n. 7). 

** J. Kaplan: Excavations at Teluliot Batashi in the Vale of Sorek, El, 5, 1958, p. 23, and Figs. 
10, 11 (Hebrew). 


*’ Cf. Wright's remarks on the lug handles and flint implements of Merimde; op. cit. (above, n. 10), 
p. 29. 
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When Was Aelia Capitolina Named 
‘Commodiana’ and by Whom? 
LEO KADMAN 


In his review of The Coins of Aelia Capitolina,’ Kanael discusses the question, 
from whom did Aelia Capitolina receive the additional title of “‘Commo- 


1| diana’. This title is a strange phenomenon in the history of the city and 


lase 
the 
Mian | 


an 


igs. 


10), 


its coinage. | 

From the foundation of the colony by Hadrian in A.D. 135, the name of 
Roman Jerusalem was COLONIA AELIA CAPITOLINA. It was changed about the 
end of the second century to COLONIA AELIA CAPITOLINA COMMODIANA 
PIA FELIX. 

De Saulcy,* Madden,* Hill,” and other earlier numismatists and historians, 
who did not know any Aelia coins issued under Commodus, naturally supposed 
that the additional title was given to the colony by Commodus himself,° as 
he had imposed his name on the saeculum, the Roman people and Rome itself,’ 
or that the colony adopted this name in honour of the emperor. 

The author of this study, on the evidence of the numismatic material 
discovered in the meantime, has in several publications,” including the book 
reviewed by Kanael,° come to the conclusion that it was not Commodus who 
named Aelia ‘Commodiana’ and that the colony received this title only some 
six years after his death. 

This conclusion is doubted by Kanael, who writes: “This is a rather 
unusual suggestion. It is most unlikely that any one but Commodus would 
name the place “Commodiana”, whether or not coins bearing this title were 


’ B. Kanael, JEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 268-272. 2 Ibid., pp. 271-272. 
* F.de Saulcy: Numismatique de la Terre Sainte. Paris, 1874, p. 94. 

‘ F.W. Madden: Jewish Numismatics. London, 1876, p. 201; idem: Coins of the Jews. London, 1881, 
p- 262. 

'G.F. Hill: Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, p. xiii. 

* This was obviously also the assumption of the counterfeiter of the coin of Pescennius Niger 
who inscribed his coin ‘Commodiana’. 

7 ‘Saeculum Commodianum’; ‘Colonia Lucia Antoniana Commodiana’. 

* (a) An Unpublished Commemorative Medallion of Aelia Capitolina and the Riddle of the Re- 
naming of the City, The Numismatic Circular, 62,1954, cols. 9-10; (b) The Coins of Aelia Capitol- 
ina, Actes du Congres International da la Numismatique, 2, 1957, pp. 249-258. 

* The Coins of Aelia Capitolina (Corpus Nummorum Palaestinensium, I). Jerusalem, 1956 (hence- 
forward Corpus), esp. pp. 32-34. 
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issued during his reign... Coins bearing this title and issued under Commody busts jugate 
may very well come to light, since only coins from the early part of his reign! SEVER PIVS 4 
are represented in the Corpus.'° It is quite possible that Aelia was only renamei| On the reve 


Commodiana in the later part of the rule of Commodus, and that it took some 
time before this title appeared on the coins of his successors owing to their 
antagonism towards this emperor’ (p. 272). 

As against this view we may point out: 

(1) All the 40 specimens of nine different types of Commodus known to us 
today bear the old name Colonia Aelia Capitolina. "' 

(2) By A.D. 195, Septimius Severus had already ‘decided to pass by self. 
adoption into the great dynasty of the Antonines.’ He became ‘the son of the 
“divine” Marcus and brother of Commodus’.'* In A.D. 197, Septimius Severus 
forced the Roman Senate to deify Commodus. * This shows not only that there 
was no ‘antagonism’ towards Commodus, but also that nothing could have 
prevented Septimius Severus from putting the name of his ‘divine brother’ on 


another ane 
and in 
Colonia A¢ 
Augustus’, 
could not I 
In the s 
their sons 
The impor 
four of the 
received ni 
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considered 


the coins of Aelia, if Commodus had really named the city ‘Commodiana’. 
The evidence of the numismatic material shows, however, that the coins of 
Septimius Severus, even those issued in A.D. 201, i.e. six years after his self. 
adoption and four years after the deification of Commodus, still bear the old 
name Colonia Aelia Capitolina only. '* 
(3) The most interesting and striking evidence comes from a medal or quasi- 
medal obviously issued by Aelia in A.D. 201 in commemoration of the visit 


of the imperial family to Palestine. The medal'® shows on the obverse the 


* It is not clear on what grounds Kanael makes this last suggestion: only two of the nine types 
in the Corpus show the youthful bust of the emperor; all the others bear the mature portrait, 


Since o 


Jerusalem 


_ probable t 
Tenth Leg 


of the em 
A.D. 202, 
The comn 
the name 
appears fc 
P. SEP. GE 


which—like the legend—could apply equally to each year of his reign, from A. D. 180 to 191.Cf. } ™ Mattingly 
O. M. Heer: Der historische Wert der Vita Commodi, Philologus Suppl., 9, 1904, pp. 40, 93. " Tbid., Chi 
1) Corpus, pp. 94-97, Nos. 76-84. Seg. Seba 
** H. Mattingly: Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, V. London, 1950, p. xii. CONSTAN 
Ibid., p. xcv, and Chronological Table, p. (Events). Kubi 
Corpus, pp. 96-97, Nos. 85-87. Kanael (op. cit. [above, n. 1]), mentions a coin of Septimius Severus, | ™ The coit 
quoted by Madden as having the inscription COL AEL CAP COMM and adds: ‘This coin is | standards 4 
quoted by Kadman (Corpus, No. 85) but he omits the last word COMM’ (p. 272). It seems to have / minted in 

escaped Mr. Kanael’s attention that this coin was quoted by Madden only according to the book | (Corpus N: 
of Vaillant, written in 1688 (!), but that Madden himself did not know any existing specimen of | " Corpus, 5 
this type. The author of this study, however, has examined the four specimens of the coin known } specimens 

today (one in the Oslo Collection, two in the author's collection, and one in another private col- bearing th 
lection). None of them bears the word COMM. Augustus, 

* First published by Kadman, op. cit. (above, n. 8 a); cf. Corpus, pp. 96-97, No. 87. . ones of Ge 
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busts jugate of Septimius Severus and Julia Domna with the inscription: SEPT 
SEVER PIVS AVG IVL AVG (Septimius Severus Pius Augustus — Julia Augusta). 


On the reverse, the princes Caracalla and Geta are seen standing, facing one 
another and clasping hands. The legend reads: ANTONINVS PIVS AVG GETA 
and in exergue: COL AE CAP (Antoninus Pius Augustus—Geta Caesar — 
Colonia Aelia Capitolina). The inscription calls Caracalla (Antoninus) ‘Pius 
Augustus’, a title which he received only in A.D. 201.'° The medal, therefore, 
could not have been struck before A.D. 201. 

In the same year Septimius Severus with his family—Julia Domna and 
their sons Caracalla and Geta—proceeded from Alexandria to Antiochia."7 
The importance of this visit for the cities of Palestine is shown by the fact that 
four of them— Eleutheropolis, Diospolis, Sebaste, and Caesarea Maritima— 
received new titles connected with the Severian dynasty’® and that two of 
them dated their eras from the time of this journey, to emphasize that they 
considered themselves founded, or re-founded, by Septimius Severus. "° 

Since one of these cities is situated on the way from the south-west to 
Jerusalem and the others to the north and north-west of this town, it seems 


\ 


If; probable that the imperial family visited Aelia Capitolina, the camp of the 


Tenth Legion, and that the medal was struck by Aelia to commemorate the visit 
of the emperor or, at least, the expectation of such a visit.”° In the next year, 
A.D. 202, Septimius Severus went back to Rome, never to return to the East. 
The commemorative medal thus proves beyond doubt that, as late as A.D. 201, 
the name of Aelia was still Colonia Aelia Capitolina. The title Commodiana 
appears for the first time on the coins of Geta.”' They bear the obverse legend: 
P. SEP. GETA CAESAR AVG. Geta received the title Augustus in A.D. 209.” He 


. ) “ Mattingly, op. cit. (above, n. 12), pp. cxxx, cxliv. 


" Ibid., Chronological Table, p. cxxvi (Events). 

"e.g. Sebaste: COLONIA SEPTIMIA SEVERIANA; Caesarea: FC—FELIX CONCORDIA or 
CONSTANS. 

Kubitschek, Jabreshefte d. Osterreichischen Archaol. Inst. in Wien, 6, 1903, pp. 50-51. 

" The coin struck in Caesarea Maritima under Decius Trajanus, showing a galley with two 
standards as reverse symbol and the inscription ‘Portus Augusti’ is another example of coins 
minted in the expectation of an imperial visit. Cf. L. Kadman: The Coins of Caesarea Maritima 
(Corpus Nummorum Palaestinensium, II). Jerusalem, 1957, p. 128, No. 152. 

" Corpus, pp. 98-99, Nos. 94-96.—I should like to remark here that a re-examination of the two 
specimens in the author's collection of a coin of Geta (Corpus, No. 95), mentioned by Kanael as 
beating the title Caesar only (which Geta received already in A.D. 198), proved that the title 
Augustus, although now only partly legible, was impressed on this coin exactly as on the other 
. Ones of Geta. 2 Mattingly, op. cit. (above, n. 12), p. clxxvi. 
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was murdered early in A.D. 212.”° It follows that the new title was bestowed 


upon or adopted by Aelia not earlier than A.D. 201 and not later than A.D. 209. 


The title appears also on two coin-types of Julia Domna with the reverse 
legend : COL AEL CAP COMM P. F. (Colonia Aelia Capitolina Commodiana Pia 
Felix). The obverse inscription reads: I1VLIA DOMNA.”™ The coins of Julia 
Domna can easily be dated by her coiffure, which changes every few years. By 
the style of her hairdressing—a flat coil at the back of the head—the Aelia 
coins belong to the later years of her life (A.D. 211-217).”° The same type of 
hairdressing appears on a coin of Gaza dated A.D. 215.”° Beginning with these 
coins the title ‘Commodiana’ appears almost without exception”’ until the 
end of the coinage of Aelia under Valerianus (A.D. 258).”* 

The numismatic material and the historical facts lead us to the following 
conclusions: 

(a) The assumption that Aelia could have been renamed ‘Commodiana’ inthe 
latter part of Commodus’ rule, but that the new title only appeared on the 
coins after an interval because of the antagonism of his successors, is contrary 
to the historical facts and the numismatic material. 

(b) It was not Commodus who named Aelia ‘Commodiana’. 

(c) The re-naming of Aelia is not directly connected with either the self- 
adoption of Septimius Severus into the family of the Antonines in A.D. 195, 
or with the consecration of Commodus in A.D. 197. 

(d) The title ‘Commodiana’ was bestowed upon, or adopted, by Aelia not 
earlier than A.D. 201 and not later than A.D. 209. 

(e) The numismatic material does not exclude the possibility that the com- 
memorative medal with the old name was struck by Aelia in expectation of 
the imperial visit in A.D. 201, but that the title ‘Commodiana’ was bestowed on 
the colony by Septimius Severus when the visit actually took place, together 
with the bestowal of new titles on Diospolis, Eleutheropolis, Sebaste, and 
Caesarea Maritima. 


Jbid., Chronological Table, p. cxxvii (Events). 
%* Mattingly, op. cit. (above, n. 12), p. cxcvi. 


** Corpus, pp. 96-97, Nos. 88-89. 
6 Hill, op. cit. (above, n. 5), Gaza, No. 130. 


27 The coin ascribed by Hill to Caracalla (ibid., Aelia, No. 71) belongs to Antoninus Pius, 4 
becomes clear from better preserved specimens. Cf. Corpus, No. 35. 
%® Corpus, pp. 120-121, Nos. 203-204. 
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9. 
se ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 
ia Bir es Safadi 
ia La 7e campagne de fouilles 4 Béershéba 
By  (Safadi) s'est déroulée du 28 octobre au 
lia 19 décembre 1958 avec la participation 
of du Service des Antiquités. Elle a permis 
se de reconnaitre les limites de l'agglomé- 
he ration et de mieux définir son caractére. 
Aucun systéme défensif n’apparait; 
’ l'agglomération s’étend librement, sur le 
ng _ rebord de la terrasse du wadi, sur une 
longueur de 200 m.; en amont, nous 
he avons reconnu quelques habitations isv- 
he lées, sur 1500 m.; jusqu’a l’aggloméra- 
ry | tion, contemporaine, de Kh. el Bitar; 
méme situation sur la rive opposée avec 
des traces d’occupation entre Abou Ma- 
tar, 4 la hauteur de Safadi, et Bir el 
lf; Ibrahim, ala hauteur de Bitar, et d’autres 
5, encore plus en amont. L’établissement de 
la population ancienne dans cette région 
- semble donc caractérisé par une disper- 
’ sion le long du wadi, sur plusieurs kilo- 
métres, dans les limites d'une nappe 
m-\ d'eau souterraine, avec, ca et 1a, peut-étre 
of | autour de puits, des agglomérations, a 
on | Bir el Ibrahim, Bir Abou Matar, Kh. el 
net Bitar, Bir es Safadi, etc. Particuliére- 
nd) ment bien situé au confluent de deux 


wadis, cette derniére parait avoir été une 
des plus étendues. 

Il ne s’agit pas simplement, a Safadi, 
d'une agglomération d’habitations; cel- 


centrale. Cette disposition observée il y 
a trois ans pour les maisons construites 
en surface, vers la fin de l’occupation, a 
&€é retrouvée cette année correspondant 
. 46a a la premiére occupation souterraine. 


les-ci sont distribuées autour d’une salle 
89. 
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A 5 m. de profondeur avait été creusée 
une salle rectangulaire longue de 10 m. 
et large de 3 m., dont les parois se re- 
joignent, en ogive, 4 2 m. 50 de hauteur. 
On y accédait, 4 une extrémité, par une 
galerie trouvée murée et qui n’a pas 
encore été dégagée; 4 l’autre bout de la 
salle, autour d’une sorte de table faite 
d’une dalle posée sur deux pierres, gisai- 
ent sur le sol des fragments d’objets en 
ivoire (dont la jambe d’une grande sta- 
tuette) et en cuivre, ainsi qu’une palette 
en schiste et quelques petits bols en 
céramique. Au-dessus, par une ouverture 
dans le plafond, la salle communiquait, 
semble-t-il, avec une petite chambre od 
l’on pouvait descendre de la surface, soit 
par un puits rectangulaire 4 escalier de 7 
marches, soit par une longue galerie, 
contournée et flanquée de trois niches, 
débouchant dans la chambre par un pas- 
sage resserré tout juste suffisant pour un 
homme. Aprés un effondrement partiel 
de son plafond, la grande salle souter- 
faine servit un temps de lieu de sépul- 
ture. 

Huit squelettes ont été découverts 
cette année permettant de vérifier nos 
observations de l’an dernier; les deux 
types de sépultures rencontrés: (a) sque- 
lettes complets couchés sur le cété en 
position fléchie ou semi-fléchie; (b) sé- 
pultures en deux temps, les ossements 
rassemblés en paquet, le crane par-des- 
sus, correspondent sans exception a deux 
types anthropologiques nettement diffé- 
renciés: (a) type palestinien, 4 forte 
dolichocranie; (b) type arménoide ou 
anatolien, brachycrane, (qui fait ici sa plus 
ancienne apparition en Palestine); ceux 
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du premier type (trois individus jeunes 
paraissant morts de mort violente) peu- 
vent avoir été déposés pendant un des 
temps d’abandon du village; ce fait, s’il 
se trouvait confirmé et pouvait étre géné- 
ralisé, éviterait d’avoir 4 envisager, au 
sein d'une petite communauté primitive, 
la coexistence assez peu vraisemblable de 
deux rites d’inhumation trés différents. 
Le répertoire des formes céramique s’est 
enrichi cette année encore de quelques 
variantes; de méme, celui des types 
d’outils en pierre et en métal; signalons 
en particulier un casse-téte discoide en 
silex, et, en cuivre, une hache, longue de 
O m. 20, et des masses d’armes dont la 
fabrication atteste l'utilisation de moules 
a noyau. 

Un bassin creusé dans le sol d'une 
chambre souterraine contenait, avec deux 
vases de basalte, quatre objets en ivoire; 
le premier est une élégante faucille longue 
de 0 m. 40; nous connaissions déja, a 
Béershéba, des faucilles en os, sans ar- 
mature de silex; celle-ci, beaucoup plus 
fine, a du étre réservée 4 quelque usage 
cérémoniel. Auprés d’elle gisait une sta- 
tuette, haute de 0 m. 25, représentant un 
homme nu, les mains 4 la ceinture, dans 
l'attitude hiératique que nous ont déja 
fait connaitre deux autres statuettes de 
Safadi. Cette piéce n’a pas les qualités de 
style et d’exécution de la grande statuet- 
te trouvée en 1955, mais elle a l’avantage 
d’étre compléte; le sexe de l'homme ap- 
parait protégé par une gaine marquée de 
traits incisés. D’une autre statuette, il ne 
reste que la téte, trés abimée mais dépo- 
sée dans cet état; elle est surmontée 
d’une sorte de pyramide aux faces croisil- 
lonnées et perforée au sommet. Enfin, 
toujours du méme dépét, provient une 


sorte de corne creuse en ivoire, longue 
de 0 m. 17 et décorée de petites perfor. 
tions remplies d’une matiére bleu noir 
dessinant des triangles opposés par k 
pointe, des lignes paralléles et un motif 


floral. 
(Communiqué par J. Pern) 


Ramat Matred 
As a continuation of the study of ancient 
Negev agriculture, undertaken by the 
Hebrew University, a systematic survey 
and some excavations were carried out 
in the Ramat Matred (el Matrada) plateau, 
ca. 10 km. SW of ‘Avdat (‘Abdeh).' The 
work lasted from April 6 to 17. The area 
was chosen because: (a) earlier surveys 
had shown that Nabatean-Byzantine habi- 
tations are there much less in evidence 
than those of the earlier periods; and 
(b) although the plateau is not far distant 
from main roads, no such road crosses 


it; therefore ancient settlement was based | 


there mainly on agriculture and cattle 
raising. 

As usual in other parts of the S. Negev 
almost all the pre-Nabatean remains in 
this region belong to the Middle Bronze 
Age I and to the Israelite period (Iron 
Age). The distribution and the charactet 
of the settlements of both these periods 
were however quite different. The survey 
revealed MBA I sites spread in great 
density over several parts of the plateau. 
Many of these were clearly encampments 
of semi-nomadic populations, with big 
corrals, surrounded by smaller circles of 
tents or huts, with no connection what- 
soever with arable fields. Others were 
near Cultivated valley-beds; but again no 


1 Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 231-268. 
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connection could be established between 
these settlements and the remains of 
perennial agriculture. 

The Iron Age settlement was much 
smaller in extent, but it furnished clear 
evidence of a stable settlement based on 
cattle-raising and perennial agriculture. 
Most of the Iron Age remains were found 
neat the cultivated fields at the SE side 
of the plateau. Although they were spread 
for some distance along adjacent valleys, 
they constituted actually one settlement 
of about 25 units. Most interesting is 
one group of c. 7 houses, three big 
corrals and some cisterns nearby, con- 
nected by a strong fence with the terraced 
fields in the valley. The excavation of 
three of these houses revealed, beside 
some stone vessels, pottery of two types: 
(a) crude and handmade hole-mouth ves- 
sels with flat bases and mat impressions;* 
these are known only from the Negev and 
have not yet been stratigraphically rec- 
orded,* (b) ordinary Iron Age pottery 
belonging to the Israelite period II,* i.e. 
most probably the tenth century and not 
later than the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. All houses showed signs of a 
violent conflagration. 

It is therefore clear that the settlement 
was founded in the 10th century (in the 
days of Solomon?) and existed only for 
a short time. Its destruction may be con- 
nected with the invasion of Pharaoh 


) * A base of this type was published errone- 


ously with pottery Pl. 52 B. 

* Pottery of this kind was apparently also 
discovered by N. Glueck at Ezion-Geber (Tell 
el-Kheleifeh), but it has not yet been publish- 
ed (Cf. BASOR, 71, 1938, p.14; ib., 79, 1940, 
p.17 f.). 

» ‘Cf. EJ, 8, 1958, pp. 171-184. 
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Shishak (c. 920 B.c.) and happened at 
the latest about 850 B.c.; it was never 
rebuilt. 

In order to understand the location of 
the settlement, a survey was made of the 
Iron Age fortresses in the vicinity. In the 
Ramat Matred itself not a single fortress 
could be discovered; however, a chain of 
strongpoints existed along the road from 
‘Avdat to Beer (Bir) Hafir, leading in the 
direction of Kadesh-Barnea. The nearest 
fortress to the excavated settlement was 
in the Nahal ‘Avdat (Wadi Ramliyeh) at 
a distance of 3-4 km. The interdepen- 
dence of the Iron Age fortifications and 
contemporary settlement is therefore 
quite obvious. 

(Communicated by Y. Aharoni) 


Roglit 

In August 1958 a sixth century church 
was excavated at this settlement in the 
Adullam region. The church was of the 
basilical type, and the nave and aisles 
were paved with mosaics, most of which 
were preserved. The decoration is mostly 
geometric, including six pointed stars; 
but it also contains plant motifs, such as 
fruit-bearing trees, citrus and other fruits 
etc. The colours are black, white and 
various shades of blue-grey, red, yellow 
and green. An atrium was found in front 
of the church, to which three entrances 
led. The apsis entirely destroyed, but the 
chancel screen in front of it has left 
traces. Several capitals and bases with 
architectonic ornament were found. The 
work of clearance was carried out on 
behalf of the Department of Antiquities 
by R. Gofna and Varda Zvilichovsky. 


(Communicated by the 
Department of Antiquities) 
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144 NOTES AND NEWS 


VARIA 

The Queen Elisabeth of Belgium Insti- 
tute of Archaeology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity was opened by H. M. Queen Eli- 
sabeth on March 31. The opening cere- 
mony was held in the Auditorium in the 
presence of President and Mrs. I. Ben-Zvi, 
heads of diplomatic missions, Cabinet 
ministers, justices of the Supreme Court, 
representatives of the various religious 
communities, members of the University 
Board of Governors, a group of visitors 
from Belgium, and others. The proceed- 
ings were opened by Prof. B. Mazar, 
President of the University; President 
I. Ben-Zvi welcomed the Queen to the 
capital; the Rector of the Free University 
of Brussels, Prof. J. Baugniet, spoke on 
behalf of the Belgian visitors. The cere- 
mony concluded with an illustrated lec- 
ture in French by Prof. M. Avi-Yonah on 
‘The Renaissance of Oriental Art in Pal- 
estine during the Roman period’. Queen 
Elisabeth then proceeded to the Institute 
where she cut the tape across the gateway, 
thus officially opening the building. She 
was shown round the Institute by Prof. 
B. Mazar. In connection with the opening 
the Queen visited the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and the Hazor Exhibition, guided by Dr. 
Y. Yadin. 


A retrospective exhibition of the most 
important finds made at Hazor during 
the four seasons of excavations was 
opened at the Hebrew University Cam- 
pus from April to June 1959. 


As a conclusion of a study trip to Turkey 
in 1958 by the teachers and students of 
the Department of Archaeology of the 
Hebrew University, the University in 


conjunction with the Israel Exploration 
Society arranged a series of public lectures 
under the title ‘The Land of the Hittites’, 
Prof. D. Amiran spoke on ‘Turkey, Land 
and Landscape’, Prof. B. Mazar on ‘As. 
syrian Colonies in Anatolia’, Ruth Amiran 
on ‘Ancient Anatolia and Palestine’, Dr. 
A. Malamat on ‘The Hittite Empire and 
its relations with Palestine’, Dr. H. Tad- 
mor on “The Royal Archives of the Hit. 
tite capital (Boghazkéy)’, Dr. Y. Yadin 
on ‘Reliefs and Sculpture in the Land of 
the Hittites’, Dr. N. Avigad on ‘Hittite 
Art and Architecture’, Prof. M. Avi-Yonah 
on ‘Byzantine Art and Architecture in 
Turkey’ and Prof. U. Heyd on ‘Cultural 
Problems in Modern Turkey’. 


The Israel Numismatic Society held 
its Fourth Convention at Tel-Aviv on 
March 20-21. Papers were read by Mr. 
L. Kadman on ‘Ancient Coins as Sources 
of Historical Research’; by Prof. M. Avi- 
Yonah on ‘Coins and the History of 
Religion’; by Mr. A. Kindler on ‘Ptole- 
maic Coins struck in Palestine and 
Phoenicia’; by Dr. J. Meyshan on ‘The 
Chronology of the Herodian dynasty in 
the light of its Coinage’; by Dr. H. A. 
Cahn (Basle) on ‘Coins as Documents of 
the History of Greek Art’; and by Dr. 
E. W. Klimowsky on ‘The political, reli- 
gious and cultural History of Neapolis 
in the Light of its Coins’. 


The Israel Historical Society has held its 
fifth study conference on April 26-27, on 
the subject of ‘Soil and Settlement’. Dr. 
Y. Schattner spoke on ‘New Views on 
the Relations of Geography and History’; 
Dr. S. Applebaum on ‘Agriculture in the 
Roman Empire’; Prof. B. Mazar on ‘Phoe- 
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sician and Punic Colonization Problems’; 
§, Safrai on ‘Jewish Agricultural Laws 
after the Destruction of the Second 
Temple’; Prof. M. Evenari on ‘Agricultural 


- | Methods in the Negev from Israelite to 


Byzantine Times’; Dr. A. N. Pollak on 
‘Arab Medieval Settlement’; Dr. D. Jacobi 
on ‘Agricultural Problems of Byzantium 
under the Comnenes’ and Prof. Y. Prawer 


- | on ‘The Demographic Effects of the Black 


Death’. Other papers were devoted to 
problems of modern Jewish colonization. 


Prof. H. J. Polotsky, Professor of Egyp- 
tian and Semitic Linguistics at the Heb- 
rew University has taken part in the 
Conference of Ethiopian Studies organi- 
zed at Rome by the Accademia dei Lincei. 
Prof. Polotsky was elected Chairman of 
the section on Ethiopian Linguistics. 


The University Board of Governors awar- 
ded the biennal Bublick prize for science 


to Prof. L.A. Mayer a short time before 
his death. 


The Israel Prizes for 1959 were awarded 
to the late Prof. L.A. Mayer (Humanities), 
Rabbi S. Y. Zevin (Religious Literature), 
Prof. E. Katchalski and Dr. M. Sela (Sci- 
ence), Prof. H. Oppenheimer (Agricul- 
ture), Y. Bertonov and Y. Zaritsky (Fine 


Arts), S. Yizhar (Belles Lettres) 


PERSONAL NEWS 
Prof. B. Mazar has been re-elected Rector 
of the Hebrew University for a further 
period of two years. 


Profs. D. Ayalon and U. Heyd have been 
promoted from Associate Professors to 
Professors of Oriental Studies. 


Dr. N. Avigad has been promoted from 
Lecturer to Asssociate Professor of Ar- 
chaeology. 
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REVIEWS 


Adelson, Howard J.: Light-Weight Solidi 
and Byzantine Trade during the Sixth and 
Seventh Centuries (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 138). New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1957, X, 
187 pp., map, 14 Pls. 

The Byzantine gold coin (nomisma or 
solidus, commonly called ‘bezant’ in 
Western Europe) is one of the wonders 
of numismatics; fixed by Constantine in 
the fourth century A. D. at 1/72 of a pound 
of gold, it kept its value for six centuries; 
and even afterwards declined but slowly 
till the fatal year 1204. A good deal of 
the commercial supremacy of the Byzan- 
tines in the early Middle Ages was due 
to the ‘solidity’ of their currency, as was 
well known to Byzantine traders such as 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. It is the more 
surprising, therefore, that numismatists 
have been noticing a lighter kind of so- 
lidus (averaging 3.69 gr., i.e. 1/84 of a 
pound instead of the standard 4.35 gr.) 
appearing in the sixth and seven centuries, 
from the reign of Justinian to that of 
Constantine 1V Pogonatus. The present 
work is devoted to an exhaustive study 
of the subject. 183 such light solidi are 
studied by means of various statistical 
methods. They are distributed from the 
Aquileia region, by way of the Danube 
and the Rhine, to Frisia and England; 
another line of distribution follows the 
Dniepr into S. Russia. The author arrives 
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at the conclusion that this type of coin 
represents a deliberate debasement of 
currency, intended to save bullion for the 
imperial treasure and to find a lighter 
coin which would purchase the same 
amount of goods in the buyer’s market 
of medieval Europe. Even after the 
recipients must have become aware of 
the lighter weight of these coins, they were 
accepted as they represented an alignment 
of Byzantine monetary policy with the 
West. This phaenomenon resulted from 
the expansionist policy of Justinian, who 
attempted to compensate the Byzantine 
empire for its commercial difficulties in 
the East by finding new markets in Europe. 
It is important to note in this connection 


that lighter solidi appear also at Antioch, | 


the one city of the Orient which traded 
with the West. The disruption of trade 
after the Moslem conquests in the East 
and the division of the Mediterranean 
lands into Christian and Islamic territory 
led (as postulated by H. Pirenne in his 
famous theory) to a decline of Byzantine 
trade with the West and to the abandon- 
ment of the coinage of the light solidi. 
Adelson’s study is a thorough, fully docu- 
mented and well illustrated attempt to 
clear up a very complicated state of 
affairs. The American Numismatic Society 
is to be congratulated on a notable ad- 
dition to its excellent series of mono- 
graphs. 

M. A.-Y. 
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PROFESSOR L.A. MAYER—1895-1959 
IN MEMORIAM 


Tue Editors mourn the passing of Professor L. A. Mayer, member of the 
Editorial Board of the Israel Exploration Journal since its inception and sub- 
sequently Consulting Editor until the time of his death, on April 6th, 
1959. | 

Leo Arieh Mayer was born in Stanislaw6w, Galicia, in 1895. He completed 
his studies at the school of Oriental Studies of the University of Vienna, where 
he graduated in 1917 as Ph. D. with a thesis on Islamic town planning. In 
1919 he was appointed assistant in the Oriental Department of the Prussian 
State Library in Berlin. In 1921 he left Germany for Palestine, where he be- 
came Inspector of Antiquities, and later on Librarian and Keeper of Records 
in the Department of Antiquities; as such he organized the Library of the 
' Palestine Archaeological Museum. After his resignation he remained Honorary 
Epigraphist and Keeper of Moslem Coins in the Mandatory Department of 
Antiquities. In Israel he was Honorary Adviser on Moslem Monuments to the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs and Honorary Adviser on Moslem Antiquities to 
the Department of Antiquities. 

Prof. Mayer’s connection with the University began in 1922, when he served 
on an advisory committee before its foundation; after the creation of the 
University he served from 1925 as Lecturer in the Institute of Oriental 

» Studies, and was appointed in 1932 Professor of Near Eastern Art and Archae- 
ology, a post he held till his resignation in 1958. In the course of his 
University career Prof. Mayer served on the Executive Committee of the 
University, and ably filled the tasks of Head of the School of Oriental Studies, 
Dean of the Faculty of Humanities, and Rector (1943-1945). 


Prof. Mayer joined the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society (later the Israel 


Exploration Society) soon after his arrival in this country, and was for many 


years a member of the Executive Committee of the Society; he was elected its 
President in 1940 after the decease of Prof. S. Klein, and remained in this 
function till his death; he was also one of the founders and the first President 
? of the Israel Oriental Society. 
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148 L. A. MAYER—IN MEMORIAM 


His archaeological activities included the excavation of the Third Wall of 
Jerusalem (in collaboration with the late E. L. Sukenik), and of the synagogue 
of Eshtemoa (with the late A. Reifenberg); these two scholars also undertook 
researches among the Jewish remains at Naveh in the Bashan. 

However, Prof. Mayer’s main scholarly activity was devoted to Islamic 
studies, in particular the history of art, costume, epigraphy and numismatics, 
His principal works in this field were ‘Saracenic Heraldry’ (Oxford, 1933), and 
‘Mamluk Costume’ (Geneva, 1952); he contributed many studies on inscrip- 
tions to learned periodicals and epigraphical collections. In 1951 he laid 
before the Orientalists’ Congress at Istanbul the plan of a comprehensive work 
on Islamic art, intended to put an end to the anonymity of Moslem artists 
and their works in all ages and countries. He was able to complete five parts 
of this immense undertaking, dealing respectively with architects, astrolabists, 
woodcarvers, metalworkers and swordcutlers. 

Prof. Mayer was distinguished by an imposing presence and great personal 
dignity; his courteous approach to his students and colleagues marked him § 
out among his contemporaries. He was a scholar of absolute integrity, who 
lived for his science alone. In the course of his extensive travels he visited ’ 
most of the countries of Islam, completing the round by a visit to India in | 
1957 as representative of the Hebrew University. The matter-of-fact and effi- 
cient ways of his scholarship were also marked in his transaction of business 
in the many and responsible tasks with which he was entrusted. As Israel's 
foremost Islamic archaeologist his loss will be keenly felt for a long time; his 
friends and colleagues will always honour his memory. 
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PLATE 6 


A: Air view of area A. Solomonic gate (str. X) on r., pillared building (str. VIII) on L., 
Solomonic casemate wall in centre: below it Canaanite remains 


B: Area A, ctr. XVI-XVII: MB II building: remains of EB building to 1. 
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PLATE 7 


A: Area A: MBII inner city wall, found in the eastern trench. 


| B: Clay drainage pipe along the same wall. 


OR 
ON EXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR 


C: Area A, 


str. XIV: vaulted corridor 
to reservoir. 
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A: Area B, str. XT: Israelite high place 


B: Pottery vessel full of bronze objects. found there 


C: Bronze figurine of war god and axe, 


found inside the vessel. 
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PLATE 9 


A: Area B: Proto-Acolic capitals as found, forming a shelter for clay oven. 


B: Proto-Aeolic capital, placed right side up. 
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PLATE 10 


A: Area H: air view of the temples, showing the floors of temples Il and IIT. 


era A, str. XTV 


ing in 


~~ 


B: The ‘holy of holies’ in temples Ia and Ib. 
The pillars and square base belong to Ia: the two round bases to Ib. 
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PLATE 11 


B: Area B, str. XIV: entrance formed by basalt 
orthostats and sill slabs. 


cra A. str. XIV-XIII: Basalt orthostat end- 
ing in head of lioness. 


D: Area H: basalt orthostat of a lion from temple Ib. 
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A: Trunk of a basalt statue of the temple god, 
from temple Ia-b. 
(Note the crossed sun-disk on its breast) 
Height ¢. 28 cm. 


C: Clay model of animal's liver, 
with cuneiform inscription, from temple II. 


A-D: area H. 


B: Bronze plaque bearing a relief « 
Canaanite dignitary, from temple I! 
Height 9.4 cm. 


| 
D: Mycenaean zoomorphi 
clay figurine 
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HAZOHEXCAVATIONS AT HAZOR 


A: Area K: The excavated left half of the LB gate. 


B: Area K: the great MB IT revetment wall. 
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PLATE 16 


A-C: Kh. Sitt Lei 


A 
LOWER WALL GATEWAY \ 
- UPPER WALL ACROPOLIS 
a 

B 

ACROPOLIS LOWER WALL THE ROAD 


D. Remains of the wall ath 
Sitt Leila, looking east 
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